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GREEK BANQUETS. 
From the Edinburgh Review.—[ Concluded from the last Albion.] 


Partly in honour of that “ old man eloquent,” of whose person, character, and 
habits, so lively a picture is drawn in the course of the work—and partly to un- 
burthen his teeming mind of some of its devotion to abstract Jove and immaterial 
beauty—did Plato, too, compose a banquet. Though it cannot be said to surpass 
Xenophon’s in grace or picturesqueness, yet the flight it takes is unquestionably 
higher ; and those sublime persons, who may find something to sneer at in the 
feast of Callias, will have room to lavish their enthusiasm on almost the whole of 
the supper of Agathon. Its divine eloguence—great part of it in that difficult 
style, hovering between prose and poetry, which was pronounced by Burke to be 
superior to either—forms certainly the principal charm of this beautiful dialogue ; 
yet here, likewise, as in most of the Platonic compositions, the introduction, and | 
all the accompanying incidents, are essentially dramatic, and full of those deli- 
cate touches of reality which reveal the pencil of a master. Even the oblique, 
second-hand method of narration adopted by the author—for Apollodorus is made 
to repeat to a companion what he himself had heard from the “litile, bare- 
footed” Aristodemus,—even this mode of telling the story, though at first sight | 
it looks rather clumsy, is so managed as to produce a pleasing and natural effect 
The entertainment, he says, was given many Jong years before ; but Aristodemus 
had been one of the company, as it became a prodigious admirer of Socrates to 
be ; and, besides, the sage himself had confirmed his account in several particu- | 
lars. ‘This “little, unshod’’ disciple had one day encountered the son of So- | 
phroniscus, fresh-washed, and—contrary to his usual philosophic contempt of 
such conveniences—with his feet cased in slippers. ‘‘ Whither are you bound, | 
and why so smart!” was the question he felt impelled to ask. ‘To sup with 
Agathon,” answered Socrates. ‘I avoided him yesterday, on his great day— 
not relishing the idea of the crowd—but promised to be with him this evening; | 
and, as to this smartness of mine, why ‘sweets to the sweet,’ you haow.—But | 
what say you, Aristodemust Are you inclined to go along with me. without any | 
invitation?’ Some more of the same sort of painting follows. Socrates, lost 
in meditation, lags upou the way. His friend, however, is received by Agathon 
with the easy tone of polished society all over the world: ‘ Ha! Aristodemus, | 
you are come in good time to sup with us—if any thing else in the shape of busi- 
ness has brought you, put it off for the present. I was looking for you yesteriay 
to ask you, but could not set eyes upon you. But what have you made of Sac- 
rates ?’—Whether Plato meant to be in some slight degree satirical evg sat the j) 
expense of his mighty master—or whether he wrote in perfect unconsciousness | 
of the impression he was likely to procuce—it is hard to decide ; but assuredly | 
there is much comic force in the sketch of certaia little affectations hy which this | 
enquiry has been caused. The absence of mind which Socrates displays upon | 
the street—the turning aside into a neighbour's porch, where he stands wrapt in 
vision—his total inattention to the summons of Agathon’s domestic—his appear- 
ance at last when supper is half-over—all these are diverting characteristic traits 
of a philosopher who knew precisely how far mankind may be worked upon 
through their gaping love of singularity, and who carried his passion for stage- 
effect down to the latest moment of his life. But at last, as we have said, the 
great lion of the evening appears, and takes his place beside the landlord. At 
the proposal of one of the guests, seconded by Aristophanes—whom we here find 
on the most amicable terms with the hero of the “ Clouds”—Ziberty-Haill is pro- 
claimed. ‘The important privilege of volimtary drinking being thus secured, and 
the music turned out of the room, Eryximachus the physician makes a motion 
that their discourse shall be a celebration of the praises of Love. That some 
such discourse actually occurred, and made no little noise in Athens at the time, 
may be inferred from more than one passage in the dialogue ; but though the style 
and temper of the different speakers are evidently preserved to the very life in the 
report of their orations, we must not suppose that Plato pretends to give an exact 
statement of their words and arguments. Yet, did our limits allow, we would 
gladly give an abstract of those singular specimens of colloquial epideictic elo- 
quence, and show with what dramatic skill the author has diversified thei tone, 
—from the vague enthusiasm and mythic lore of Phadrus, to the more masculine 
simplicity and accurate distinctions of Pausanias—the professional harangue of 
the physician—the grotesque imagery, wild rampant humour, and exquisite dic- 
tion of Aristophanes—the sophistical subtleties and florid rhetoric of Agathon— 
the rich irony, the interrogatory slyness, the bold morality, the transcendant sub- 
limity of Socrates— 

But hark ! a tumult thunders at the gate—the sound of merry-makers and the 
voice of minstrelsy. Shouting loud as he approaches—calling “*for Agathon,” 
and demanding ‘to be led to Agathon’’—supported on one side by the woman 
whose music has been heard without, on the other by the arms of his attendants 
—a reveller staggers through the hall and stops at the open doors of the banquet- 
ing apartment. His features glow with wine—ribands flutter round his head— 
a thick coronet of violets and ivy clasps his brow. —That is Aucipiapes. In the 
flower of his manly prime, in the bloom of his wonderful talents, in the full blow 
of his vices, there stands the great moral Antithesis, the living type of the Athe- 
nian character—the warrior, the fop—the statesman, the voluptuary—the dema- 
gogue, the patriot—the orator, the drunkard—the lisper, on whose utterance, as- 
semblies hung—the spendthrift, whose extravagance did honour to his native 
land—the man who would have made his country mistress of the world—the man 
who destroyed her ! 

We are not going to say any thing here of the brilliant encomium on Socrates 
which Is put into the mouth of Alcibiades. It is full of gaiety and banter, com- 
bined with an effusion of honest warmth and strokes of vigorous description. 
But there are one or two convivial incidents, connected with his appearance, that 
must not be omitted. Drunk as he is when he comes in, he constitutes himself 
at once symposiarch,—deliberately orders a huge cooler, holding at the last four 
pints, to be filled with wine,—and drains it to the bottom. Socrates, whose well- 
seasoned stomach was accustomed to such feats, is the only one to follow his ex- 
ample. Then his irruption having shown the way, no sooner is his speech con- 
cluded, than a fresh band of festive rioters break into the room. All now is noise, 
disorder, and intense drinking. Phedrus, the physician, and some others steal 
away. Aristodemus sinks into a long slumber—for the nights, we are told, were 
long at the time—and wakens not till cock-crow. Rubbing his eyes and looking 
round him, he perceives that all the rest are gone or napping upon the couches : 
but there are Agathon, Aristophanes, and Socrates still at it, boxing about a large 
goblet, to which they pay their successive devotions. Socrates seems to have the 
= . himeelf. All that he was saying Aristodemus cannot pretend to remem- 

er, for he was yet more than half-asleep ; but, as far as he could comprehend, 
the philosopher was lecturing the two dramatists on their own art, and compel- 
— them to admit that the talent for comic and tragic composition is one and 
rebocane Out-argued, rather than convinced, they nod as he harangues. [First 
-Aristophanes drops over—he had been well soaked, as he expresses it, the day he- 
mot and early in the night bas had a fit of the hiccup, which he cures by tick- 
peed ” Agathon falls next, by the time that the light has lightly dawned 

80 Socrates, having laid them both prostrate, gets up and goes his wav to the 


ce > } , 
ayceum, spends the whole day in that favourite haunt, and does not think of 
home or of bed until the evening. 





Plato having written a symposium, Plutarch also thinks it necessary to give us 
the picture of a banquet. We wish any one would read it who is not yet con- 
vinced of the justice of an opinion formerly avowed by us, that the Beotian should 
have kept to his biographies. And having done so, let him explain to us, if he 
ean, why Mr. Mitchell bestows upon it the epithet of excellent. Though we do 
hot, on that account, with some scholars, hold it to be spurious, yet with them we 


rate | , ti ai 
* i asa poor, trivial, and jejune performance,—devoid of fancy, spirit, or 
© ‘ i 


| not, however, belong to the same class with those already reviewed. 


fish and physicians—pot-herbs and poets—all things of earth, all things of ocean, | 


elegance. ‘ Compared with Xenophon’s,” says Reiske, and, he might have ad- 
ded, with Plato's, ** it looks no better than a schoolboy’s exercise.” The concep- 
tion is extremely crude. Supposing it had been possible for the Seven Sages to 
be collected at the table of Periander, who but Plutarch would have thought of 
bringing so many luminaries together for any purpose of edification or amuse- 
ment! Eyen fo suns cannot shine in one hemisphere, nor two wits at one board. 
Inevitably ‘the first lion thinks the last a bore.’” There must be some conver- 
sational hero—some Socrates, as in the banquets of Plato and Xenophon—to 
carry all before him. This Plutarch did not see. And the execution is not su- 
perior to the plan. There is no air of life and reality breathed over it. The few 
touches of that kind which the author does attempt, are signally unfortunate ;— 
the truly Neapolitan sketch, for example, of Anacharsis seated in the portico, 
while a damsel passes her fingers through his hair; in return for which amiable 
attention, he is to impart tu her the Scythian method of cathartics ! Having made 
women part of his company, Plutarch is the less excusable for the want of light- 
ness and vivacity in a scene, which he seems, indeed, merely to have chosen as 
a vehicle for a certain quantity of anecdotes, riddles, and conundrums, utterly un- 
conscious of its further capabilities, and untaught by preceding genius as to the 
grace and beauty with which it might be clothed. 

When engaged with the subject of convivial antiquities, it would be ungrateful 
to slur over the name of Athenwus. His massive and multifarious work does 
In the first 
place, it does not come under the category of Greek banquets, since the feast of 
the Deipnosophists is given at Rome by a Roman. Moreover, the imitative 
form, though the author, or his epitomizer for him, claims the merit of dramatiz- 
ing in the fashion of Plato, might just as well not have been assumed. It is no 
dramatic representation of what was likely to occur at a party of literary epi- | 
cures. Though we have the savans at supper, the supper, for all the purposes | 
achieved, might have been given without the savans. In their characters there 
1s no individuality ; in their talk no reciprocation ; and in the action a remorseless 
contempt of all the unities. How could any mortal conversation drag on through 
fifteen books, to the extent of five octavo volumes!* How could the produc- 
tions of every season, without a miracle, be congregated at one festive display? 
But to say the truth, Atheneus seems generally to forget his framework altoge- 
ther. Only now and then are we reminded that there are dramatis persone and 
the outline of a plot. The rea] character of his work is a vast repository of infor- 
mation upon topics of the most heterogeneous description—kings and cookery— 


and all things of air. It is an exhaustless quarry for the antiquarian, and—wit- | 
ness lian and Evstathins—a never-failing resource for the plagiarist. The au- 
thor appears to have wished to erect a monument, not of his genius or judgment, 
but of his learning; not to exhibit his own thoughts or powers, but tu record what 
others—historians, poets, orators, philosophers, grammarians—had said or sung 
upon an infinite variety of subjects. In favour of his erudition, it is enough to 
mention that he quotes at least eight hundred writers, some of them fifty times 
over, and that in theatrical literature alone, two thousand pieces must have 
formed a portion of his reading. And thus, though the Deipnosophists exhibit 
no resemblance of an actual ancient entertainment, thither must every one re- 
pair who would combine correct ideas of the several parts of which it was 
made up. 

Among these parts was one, hitherto but slightly alluded ‘to, upon which we 
hold ourselves pledged to offer some observations. In a fine burst of sentiment, 
conceived in that spirit of melancholy which so often at once saddens and beau- 
tifies his poetry, and which makes him, amid all his faults, both as an artist and a 
moralist, the most bewitching of tragic writers, Euripides has complained of that 
ancestral folly, by which music and song were introduced into the circle of con- 
vivial plencures. But how could it have been otherwise in the country of Ars an- 
cestors ! 


GREEK MINSTRELSY. 

Greece was, without exaggeration, a land of minstrelsy. It is not to 
a few great names and splendid exhibitions, to temples, and theatres, and na- 
tional assemblies, that we need appeal for the proof of this assertion. View her 
people in their domestic occupations, their hours of labour or refreshment ; peep 
into their houses, their workshops, their taverns; survey their farms, their vine- | 
yards, their gardens; from all arises an universal sound of melody. The Greek | 
weaver sang at his loom: the Greek baker sang beside his bolter; the reapers 
sang in the field, the water-drawers at the well; the ** women grinding at the | 
mill” beguiled their toils with song. 





Grind, grind away, mill, 
Pittacus, too, is a grinder, | 
And yet Mitylene is still, 
And suflers his edicts to bind her. 
Tally-yo-ho, yo-ho, 
Tally-yo-ho the grinder ! { 
On board ship was heard one kind of strains; around the wine-press pealed | 
another; the shepherd had his own peculiar stave ; the ox-herd rejoicing in bal- | 
lads more suited to the ears of ** horned bestial ;” the * godlike” swineherd dis- 
dained to be outdone. Greek nurses, like other nurses, soothed fretful infancy 
With lullabies; Greek bathing-men, unlike the grim race of modern bathing- 
women, were given to be musical. At bed and board, in grief, in love, in battle, 
in festivity, walking, running, swinging, situng, or recumbent, still they sang. 
Young men and maidens, old women and children, woke the untiring echoes. 
Beggars asked for alms in verse. No occasion, great or small, of a mortal ca- 
reer, was without its appropriate harmony ; marriage had its epithalamia—its 
soporific strains at midnight—its rousing strains in the morning; parturition had 
its hymns to Diana; Death himself was forced to drop the curtain to soft music. 
How, then, we repeat, could convivial entertainments be forsaken by the 
Muses? It might be very well for the gruff Romans, whose temperament never 
attained to the fascinating airiness of the Greek character, toscoutthem from the | 
table. And the specimens of festive melody, which it has been our own for- | 
tune to hear, do not impress us with an ardent desire for their general re-intro- | 
duction into moder society. But with the Greeks the custom of convivial song, 
—based upon a religious observance, maintained with due solemnity among the 
domestic habits of heroic life, and admirably harmonizing with the genius of the 
language and of the people who spoke it,—was not suffered to grow obsolete 
What had been decorous at the feasts of great chiefs and ancient kings—what 
had been ascribed to the gods themselves as a fit accompaniment of nectar and 
ambrosia—continued, unlike many celestial things, to hold its place in the most 
exclusive circles of even Athenian fashion. Imagine the Prince of Waterloo | 
called on for a song—and his reputation, whether as a warrior or a statesman, | 
sinking with a conservative party, on account of his refusal to favour the com- | 
pany! Yet, if we recollect aright, both Cimon and Themistocles lost caste 
with their contemporaries for something of the kind; and the youth in Aristo- 
phanes, who affects to despise vocal accomplishments, is evidently a person of 
bad style, who would not have risen above the flash level in a London career. — 
On the other hand, the comic poet—himself (as we perceive through all his | 
coarseness) a man of consummate the conclusion of 
the Wasps, or ‘the Dicast turned gentleman,’ according to the ingenious term 
suggested by Mr. Michell, to represent the power of joining iu a catch as one | 
of those falens de société most indisp nsable to the success of an “* 
Athens. 
viduals ; 


manners—takes care, in 


exquisite” at 
The law of no song no supper was not absolutely enforced upon indi- 
; but at least there was no supper without a song 
We are not going to trace the prevalence of this custom through the different | 





* We give no weight to Schweighauser’s conjecture, that the supper may be sup- 
posed to continue for several days. He has evidently misunderstood some of the pas- | 
sages cited in support of this theory. | 


‘of the most curious of these questions. 
' examination of all the strange etymologies that have been proposed—the most 


| breath 


| honour of the slayers of Hipparchus 


— 
communities of Greece, nor to enter into all the details of the subject which 
might please an antiquarian, otherwise we might note the Pewan among other 
curious particulars of the Arcadian mazones, or Bacchanalian feasts ; we might 
say a word or two upon the banquets of the Rhapsodists, and upon that strange 
prototype of a modern Dutch concert, the Syrbenaan chorus, in which every 
one sang in the strain or measnre he best liked, and the leader of the band was 
the most tumultuous and irregular of all. But we propose to confine our obser- 
vations to the Attic varieties of convivial song. 

Of these Julins Pollux, in his Onomasticon, appears to enumerate only two. 
But four kinds may be easily distinguished. There was first the Pean, a hymn 
in honour of some deity, chanted by the whole company in full chorus; there 
was then around of Solos, each guest singing in succession to the lyre, if he 
could play upon that instrument, or, if not, with a branch of myrtle in his hand ; 


, there were those stormy serenades, the Com, shouted by midnight revellers to 


the music of the pipe ; sometimes within doors, but more frequently upon the 
streets, to the dismay of all sober citizens, whose closed gates were not always 
a sure barrier against the irruption of the drunken performers ; and there were 
the Scolia, the most remarkable species of festive poetry, suggesting, by their 


| mere name, many questions that have long been debated among scholars. 


The origin of that name, whlch is at least as old as the time of Pindar, is one 
Without entering, however, into an 


of which are carefully reported by the venerable Potter—we declare for the opi- 
nion of Dicwarchus, the pupil of Aristotle, who, living at a time when the amuse- 
ment was still in vogue, and having probably joined in many a bout of it in his 


| day, speaks from the fresh impression of a current belief with more authority 


than can be assigned to etymological guesses. According to him, this species of 
catch was called Scolium, ‘“ crooked” or “oblique,” from the irregular and inter- 
rupted order in which it was sung, by those of the company, wherever they 
might be placed, who were skilful enough to take a part, and who had either their 
memories siored with the favourite pieces, or readiness enough to strike in with 
extemporaries effusions of similar argument to the ditty of the first performer. 
To preserve an agreement in the sense—and, if possible, likewise in the measure 
—throughout each series, was accounted a trial of ability. But we gather 
from a famous scene in the Wasps of Aristophanes, already alluded to, that un- 
expected turns of sentiment, and sudden strokes of satire—quite in the spirit of 
the most ancient Greek festive songs—were congenial to a style of poetry, whose 
graver specimens of power or elegance proceeded from such pens as those of 
Sappho, Sismonides, Praxilla—perhaps Aristotle. Take Mr. Mitchell's version, 
with hl! (cs atplificetions : 
Bdelycleon. A strain from the attendant lyrist follows. 
Then, for your feilow-drinkers there are met 
Theorus, Cleon, schines, end Phanes, 
And a rough fellow at Acestor’s side, 
Of the same fashion as himself. You join 
The circle—well—catches go round—let’s see 
How you wi!l bear your part.— 
Philocleon. Nay, for a song 
Not one of all our mountaineers excels me. 
Bdel. To the proof—suppose me Cleon—gcod : what next? 
T chant a stanza from Harmodius—good— 
You take me up.—Now I begin. 
(Preludes, then sings,) 
Burgh and city, hill and dale, 
Search them al!—and mark my tale ; 
You'll not find in Attic land,— 


Phil. (Preludes, then sings.) 
Mong the litile or the great, 
For this knave a duplicate, 
Take him either tongue or hand 
Bdel. “Twillcost your life to utter sucha speech ; 


He'll bellow endless exile, ruin, death, 
Within your ears. 
Phil. Then I've another strain 
Stop and pause, madd’ ning wreich, hold thy frenzied career ! 
Tis for Athens I plead, ’tis for her I show fear : 
Impending destruction hangs over her walls : 
The bolt's shot—all is occr—she totters—she falls ! 
Bdel. Put case, Theorus then, your next-hand neighbour, 
Grasp hard at Cleon’s hand, and chant as follows. 
As the story-books teil 
In old times it befell, 
That Admetus—but read and you'll know, sirs, 
For the gallant and brave, 
Who think hight of a grave, 
How the heart-springs more cheerily flow, sirs 
What ready answer have you now to that? 
Phil. An anewer, boy, full, loud, and musical 
From sychophants base 
Whw are looking for place, 
Jove in mercy thy servant defend! 
From tricksters that fawn 
Upon purple or lain ; 
But most froma two-sided friend dc. &e. dev. 
In Italy, even at the present hour, there is a convivial practice somewhat si- 
milar to this phasis of the classical diversion. * After their dinners and suppers,” 
Byron in one of his characteristic letters, ‘they make extempore 
uffoon one another ; but it is in a humour which you would not enter 
into, ve of the north.” Among us of the north, at least among our German 
brethren. the only faint resemblance of the Scolia, which we can trace, is in the 
lirer-rhymes, a8 they were named from the allusion, with which they always com- 
menced, that once were chanted round the board of Teutonic festivity. The 
following Highgate distich will yield an example: 
Die Leber ist vom Hecht, und nicht von einem Schein, 
Wem Wasser schmeckt, der trinck’s ; ich trinke lieber Wein 


says Lord 


verses and t 


The liver is a pike’s, it is not of a swine, 

Drink water he who likes—I'd rather drink good wine ! 
Why the pike’s liver was honoured with this peculiar mention, in preference to 
that of any other animal, the Germans themselves, as far as we know, do not 
pretend to explain; and the puerile and ridiculous nature of the verses thus dis- 


| tinguished, relieves us from the necessity of further noticing the subject 


Very different was the merit of the Grecian catches. Some of the noblest 
ngs of impassioned minstrelsy, of which the Greek language can boast, 
ippeared under this convivial form. We know no poetry, for instance, m any 
tongue, that excels in glorious strength and simplicity, the celebrated lines in 
Their author, who deserved to be immor- 
tal, is not certainly known; but though chronology laughs at the error of those 
who have ascribed them to Alewus, they are not unworthy of his ‘golden plec- 
trum’ and ‘threatening strings.’ 


1 
Wreath’d with myrtles be my glaive, 
Like the falchion of the brave, hi ae 
Death to Athens’ lord that gave, @ Br. 


Death to tyranny 











Che Atoion. 


May 4, 





ee 


2. 
Yes! let myrtle-wreaths be round 
Such as then the falchion bound, 
When with deeds the feast was crown’d, 
Done for liberty ! 


Voiced by Fame eternally, 

Noble pair! your names shall be, 

For the stroke that made us free, 
When the tyrant fell. 


Death, Harmodius! came not near thee, 
Isles of bliss and brightness cheer thee, 
There heroic breasts revere thee, 

There the mighty dwell ! 


Amid the doubts and contradictions of historians and philosophers—Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Plato—it is difficult not to believe that the action thus commemo- 
rated, though prompted, perhaps, like the revolt of Tell, by private injury, was 
an example of that rude justice, whose ambiguous morality is forgiven for 
its signal public benefits. Something of greatness and true splendour there must 
have been about a deed, whose memory was cherished as an heir-loom by the 
whole Athenian community of freemen, and made familiar as household words 
by constant convivial celebration. Not until the decline of Attic liberty, and the 
approach of universal degradation, did a comic writer presume to sneer at the lay 
of Harmodius as wearing out of fashion. It was an ill sign of the poet to in- 
dulge in such a sneer ; it was a worse sign of the people to endure it. 
Together with its other recommendations, this series of Scolia serves well to 
show the breaks in the performance, and the points at which the different singers 
took up their several parts. The same thing is distinctly shown, in our opinion, 
by the following spirited lines of Hybrias the Cretan, of which Hermann rightly 
makes two divisions. We may entitle them 
THE SOLDIER'S CATCH. 
3. 
My wealth is here—the sword, the spear, the breast-defending shield ; 
With this I plough, with this I sow, with this I reap the field ; 
With this I tread the luscious grape, and drink the blood-red wine ; 
And slaves around in order wait, and all are counted mine! 
2. 
But he that will not rear the lance upon the battle-fields, 
Nor sway the sword, nor stand behind the breast-defending shield, 
On lowly knee must worship me, with servile kiss ador'd, 
And peal the cry of homage high, and hail me mighty Lord! 


Many, as they read these stanzas, will have their thoughts recalled with melan- 
choly pleasure, to the ‘ Allen-a-dale’ of our own great departed minstrel, whose 
strains—free as they are of all conscious imitation—so often, through the force 
of kindred genius, seem to echo the bold music and vigorous expression of the 
finest Grecian poetry. 

Ilgen, in his preface to the edition of Scolia already referred to, discovers no 
less than nine different classes into which the extant poems of this sort may be 
distributed : the satirical—the amatory—the historical—the mythic—the preca- 
tory—the ethical—the political—the eulogistic—the potatory. Under the sixth 
and most numerous division he includes one which we may cite to show how the 
Greeks contrived ‘to give, in the shape of an apologue, the spirit of our well- 
known, vernacular, objurgatory criticism of Pot upon Kettle. 


With his claw the snake surprising, 
Thus the crab kept moralizing :— 
‘Out on sidelong turns and graces, 
Straight’s the word for honest paces !’ 


But, as we cannot pretend to offer selections from every class, we shall blend 
the quotations, for which we can still find room, with a few final remarks on the 
metre of Scolia. 

It is truly observed by Ilgen, that as nature herself seems to suggest Iambic 
modulations to the asperity of anger or the petulance of sarcasm, the iambic foot 
would abound in the first extemporaneous sallies of convivial satire. From the 
Tambus, which in technical language is said to consist of anacrusis and arsis, 
there arises, by the addition of a ‘hesis. the foot styled Amphibrachys, which is 
just a catalectic iambic syzygy. That failure of voice and strength, which suc- 
ceeds an impetuous effort, accounts for the frequency of this imperfect measure 
in effusions of anger or invective. What, then, more likely than that festive pet- 
ulance and license, breaking out into spontaneous song, should “opt these easy 
and natural numbers? Once adopted, they would be readily transferred to other 


eager to repair :—our entertainer might be either Callias or Agathon—provided 
it were not ALCIBIADEs. 
—_—-——— 


MEMOIR OF THE EARL OF MUNSTER. 
From the National Portrait Gallery. 

If we take the notice of the number of this work, which has just issued from 
the press, out of its usual place in the department of Fine Arts, and place it 
among our Literary Reviews, the reason will be found in the interest we attach 
to the biography of Lord Munster, from which our ensuing extracts are chosen. 
We do not, nor would it be becoming in us to speak of the manner in which this 
sketch is written; but as recent circumstances have imparted a degree of addi- 
tional and immediate importance to the life of this distinguished nobleman, we 
flatter ourselves that any authentic record of his career will possess a strong claim 
to public attention. We may, without presumption, say, that much pains has 
been taken to investigate the facts here stated, and to guard against misrepre- 
sentation ; and we may therefore hope that a good effect will result, both in the 
popular mind and in the legislature, from the appearance of this plain tale at an 
appropriate season. 

After opening the memoir with some general remarks, the writer mentions the 
birth of George Fitz-Clarence, son of the present King by Mrs. Jordan, in Jan- 
uary, 1794, his very early education at Sudbury, his removal at twelve years of 
age to the Royal Military College at Marlow, and his entrance into the army, 
and actual service in Spain before he was fourteen. At Marlow, says a letter 
from one of the professors under whom he studied, “his disposition as a boy 
was most amiable; in fact he was a general favourite. He is still recollected 
here with sincere affection by all the surviving members of the college; and 
among his fellow-students, formed many intimacies, which, young as he was, I 
think you will find, have continued with undiminished warmth to this day.” 

Cornet Fitz-Clarence returned home after sharing all the fatigues and dangers 
of Sir John Moore’s campaign, before he had attained the age of fifteen; and 
immediately after re-embarked with Sir Arthur Wellesley in Portugal, in the 
spring of 1809 

‘“‘ Prom this date (says the memoir) to the end of the Peninsular war, with the 
exception of one year, Capt. Fitz-Clarence served on the head-quarter-staff, and 
was present in twelve general engagements; nor was there among the whole 
number of gallant officers who adorned this brilliant era, one whose conduct in 
action or at calmer hours obtained for him a larger share uf the esteem and re- 
gard of his equals and superiors. He was indeed universally beloved, and by his 
excellent qualities so recommended himself to the Duke of Wellington, that in 
the midst of these arduous scenes was laid the foundation of that friendship, 
which has ever since, so much to his honour, existed between bim and his im- 
mortal commander. We expect nothing but gallantry from a British gentleman 
and officer; nature and education, in our free country, alike conspire to render 
a want of courage a phenomenon in this rank of life. But still we may say, that 
the subject of our memoir had more than common opportunities for displaying the 
coolness and courage which he had a right to inherit. In the course of these 
eventful years, no one saw more, or was more exposed to danger. Of this, some 
idea may be formed, when we mention that he had four horses killed or wounded 
under him ; that he was himself wounded on several occasions ; that, at Fuentes 
d’Onore, he was, besides, captured by the enemy; and that his clothes and ap- 
pointments were on several other occasions pierced with balls. In this celebrated 
fight, he put himself at the head of a squadron of the 14th and Royals ; and main- 
ly contributed in checking the attack of the French upon the right flank of the 
army ; an attack much to be deprecated, and for his courage in foiling which, he 
was much and justly applauded. The conclusion of this affair added another to 
the number of interesting incidents with which the sanguinary contest in the 
Peninsula was so frequently marked. Captain Fitz-Clarence being, as we have 
noticed, wounded in a charge, and his pony (for his only horse had been shot in 
the fight of the preceding day, and he had borrowed a charger thirteen hands 
high), falling with him, in consequence of being houghed with a sabre, he was 
made prisoner, and carried to the rear of the enemy, from whom he escaped by a 
rare presence of mind. The Chasseurs Britannique were ordered to fire on the 
mélée in their front, and several French hussars dropping around him, he follow- 
ed their example, fortunately without the same cause, and, pretending to be sorely 
hurt, was left on the ground to shift for himself. Then watching his opportunity, 
he got up, and rejoined his brethren in the British lines. * * * 

*“ At Toulouse (continues the narrative, after touching on other points) the 
final crown was gathered in this tremendous struggle ; and here, leading a charge, 
with his accustomed bravery, against the adversary’s cavalry, which had threat- 
ened the Highland regiments, Captain Fitz-Clarence was again severely | 
wounded. Immediately before, a curious and rare accident had befallen him: } 
as he advanced with his sword in hand, it was (probably saving his life) strubk | 








moods of sentiment, appearing in convivial poetry. Cut, from the lambic and 
Amphibrachian metres, by a process depending on the greater or less exertion 
and sustentation of the voice in utterance, arise the Bacchian, the Antispastic, 
the Dochmiac, the Pherecratian, Phalecean, of the very common occurence in 
Scolia, and other measures which have been adapted to them. 

We may trace this process in examples. ‘Thus it can be demonstrated from 
some passages in Plato, that a popular Scolium in honour of Health had at first 
the simple Anphibracian form : 

Let Héalth be 
First réckon'd ; 
And Béauty 
Be sécond: 
And Stréngth as 
Of twenty, 
And Riches 
In plenty ; 
Oh! these are 
Our glories, 
Their nimber 
Just four is! 
As if we were to analyze the amatory verses of Gray— 
“ With beduty, 
With pleasure, 
Surrounded, 
To languish,” &c. &c. 


Simonides, going to work upon this original foundation, while he alters the 
nature and order of some of the blessings enumerated, likewise changes the 
measure : 


Oh! Health, it is the choicest boon Heaven can send us, 
And Beauty's arms, bright and keen, deck and defend us : 
Next follows honest Wealth—riches abounding— 

And Youth’s pleasant holydays—friendship surrounding. 


Ariphron the Sicyonian gives us the “last and most improved edition :”’ 


Health! supreme of heavenly powers, 
Let my verse our fortunes tell— 
Mine with thee to spend the hours, 
Thine with me in league to dwell. 
2. 
If bright gold be worth a pray’r, 
If the pledge of love we prize, 
If the regal crown and chair 
Match celestial destinies— 
3. 
If sweet joys and stolen treasures 
Venus’ festive net enclose, 
If divinely-granted pleasures 
Yield a breathing-space from woes— 


4. 
Thine the glory, thine the zest! 
Thine the Spring’s eternal bloom ! 
Man has all, of thee possest, 
Dark, without thee, low’rs his doom. 


There can be no question, we think, from the ingenious turn of the sentiments, 
and the style of expression in these verses, that though Maximus Tyrius speaks 
of them as ancient, their author must be placed, at some interval, below the date 
of Simonides. We believe, likewise, that Athenzus is wrong in calling this com- 
position a Pean. It wants some of the distinctive marks of the Pzan, while its 
subject strongly pleads for its insertion in the class of Scolia. Perhaps, indeed, 
it was made up of different Scolia by the same writer, or at least was intended 


to be sung in parts, whose limits are pointed out in the stanzas of our transla- | 


ation. 
It was a pretty recreation '—one of those models of social pleasure in which 
‘our own times are behind the attainments of the classical ages. Fret about it 
as much as we please, a man who candidly studies the philosophy of life must 
acknowledge that in some things “those Ancients” had the best of it. A learned 
contemporary has made the profound discovery that Demosthenes—the only con- 
summate orator that the world ever stw—was superior to most modern editors 
of newspapers :—we dare not aim at such high matters of criticism, but we will 
venture to conclude, as we began, by sounding the praises of Greek conviviality. 
Could a certain “ annihilation of space and time” effect our transportation to 
Athens in the days of her glory, it is to the festive table that we should be most 


and shattered by a musket bullet, which made a hole in the steel as large as a 
dollar, and left only the back wherewith its master could oppose himself to the 
sabres of his foes.” 

The next event of consequence is the departure of Captain George and his bro- 
ther Henry in 1815 for India, where the latter untimely died. On the voyage out, 
and during his stay in India, it appears, the subject of this sketch devoted himself 
with almost unexampled perseverance to the study of oriental languages, and to 
the acquisition of every description of useful knowledge: especially such as is 
connected with our Eastern Empire. He travelled over the North of India, was 
engaged in actipn and wounded, and finally traversed the peninsula to Bombay, 
a hazardous journey of 1100 miles; and brought Lord Hastings’ despatches over- 
land in1817-18. In 1819 he published his well-known and highly esteemed ac- 
count of this expedition, which ‘on its appearance (says the memoir) was wel- 
comed on every hand as a remarkable instance of the progress of mind, when its 
pursuits are conducted with industry, judgment, and zeal. The public were sur- 
prised to see the dashing hussar of its first acquaintance, whose bearing in battle 
had only attracted its admiration in common with many a daring comrade in 
arms, changed within a few short years into the acute observer and vivid delinea- 
tor of foreign lands, the profound expositor of the situation of our Indian empire, 
and the able reasoner upon the prospects of its future, from an accurate concep- 
tion of its present condition and its past history. No wonder that his book was 
hailed with great applause ; for though certainly due to its intrinsic merits, it 
could not be overlouked, that these merits were much enhanced by the circum- 
stances under which the author appeared. Taken from a military school at 
twelve years of age, and of course hardly grounded in any branch of science or 
literature, but those which bore upon bis destined profession ; his life, yet brief 
and youthful, spent in the camp and field; his days of relaxation exposed to the 
seductions of pleasure ; his experience apparently very limited; yet such had 
been the excellency of bis natural bent, and the vigour of his understanding and 
purpose, that he had surmounted all these obstacles, and stood forth at once. 
when still but twenty-four, the enlightened expounder of very important ques- 
tions, and the animated painter of less momentous subjects.” 

The narrative mentions other literary productions by Lord Munster, as well 
published at home and abroad, as prepared for publication. ‘ A History of the 
Mercenary Soldiers of the Middle Ages,” and another of the “ Art of War 
among Eastern Nations,” seem to be the most important among the latter. His 
Lordship’s essential services as a leading member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and as a founder of the Oriental Translation Fund, are specified ; as are also other 
honours connected with his love of literature, and intercourse with learned indi- 
viduals and societies. This brings us to the view of his political life; and as 
politics absorb almost every other consideration in these times, we quote the pas- 
sage which refers to it. 

“His youth passed during the era of George III , when the late king and his 
father the Duke of Clarence were in active opposition ; it naturally followed that 
his principles should have been, what they ever were, highly liberal. We have 
often been surprised and amused, therefore, (if amusement can be derived from 
unfounded and senseless misrepresentation,) when we have seen him arraigned 
and reviled in the party writings of the day, as the very opposite of what he was 
and is—as a virulent anti-reformer, and the advocate of abuses and corruption in 
the state. Though his Lordship, like many other virtuous and patriotic men, did 
not go to the length of the reform measure, (yet he twice voted for the bill,) it 
was not from any objection to the utmost extension of freedom of thought and 
speech, but from an apprehension lest the preponderance of democratic principles 
which it infused into the constitution, should counterbalance and overwhelm the 
aristocratical and monarchical parts of the system—the system approved by the 
wisest heads of all countries for by-gone centuries, and which had raised us, with 














boasted freedom at home, to the most elevated and powerful rank among the na- 
tions of the earth. Perhaps an instance of one of the most unjust and virulent 
persecutions to which, even in these days of license, any individual has been ex- 
posed in the periodical press, occurred towards the noble lord in the spring of 
1832. At this period he stood among the foremost in well-deserved popularity ; 
and his elevation to the peerage had been received throughout the kingdom with 
acclamation. But when faction and party spirit run riot as they did at this time, 
it appears as if the slightest circumstance, susceptible of being misunderstood or mis 
represented, were sufficient to carry a life of integrity and honour into oblivion ; or, 
as if the performance of a natural and bounden duty were enough to doom us to eve- 
Ty species of calumny and contumely. All that the public were told or knew about 
Lord Munster at this crisis was, that he was reported to have been seen speak- 
ing with his old friend and commander, the Duke of Wellington; and upon this 
hint, all the torrents of Billingsgate reproach were let loose upon him. We be- 
lieve the simple truth to be, that like a loving and a faithful son, the Earl of Mun- 
ster came forward, manfully and fearlessly, to aid his father, when the king was 
placed in a position of great difficulty ; and if he had not done so, he would have 
been utterly unworthy of the character with which this memoir, however imper- 
fectly sketched, has fairly clothed him. What his conduct was, he candidly ex 
plained in his place in the house of peers ; and as it satisfied all who heard it, that 


1S | 
he had acted as best became a son and a subject on this occasion, we will quote 
it here, instead of venturing upon any encomium of our own.” 

The explanation being generally known, we do not repeat it; but subjoin the 
writer's remarks :-— 

“ The simplicity and openness of this sincere and unadorned explanation carries 
conviction to the unprejudiced mind ; and we doubt not that the noble lord, like 
his uncle, the late Duke of York, once made the victim of party and politica] 
odium, will meet with the same return of just appreciation, when the ferment 
has passed away, and a re-action, favourable to the light of truth, ensues. He 
has here shewn that he had withdrawn from the palace for several months, owin 
to a coolness which had arisen between the king and Limself; but, when the 
painful situation of his father became obvious, during the ministerial inter-regnum 
(if we may so term it), in May 1832, he, putting aside all personal feeling, and 
actuated only by a sense of filial duty, hastened—and what might be said of him 
had he not so hastened !—to offer his devoted services to his monarch and pa- 
rent.” 

And here we conclude, without comment—except we may be indulged with a 
few words on the matter embraced hy this sketch. It strikes us, that by setting 
the military exploits of the noble earl in a just light, by displaying a mind of no 
ordinary cast surmounting every obstacle in the way of enlargement, and by ex. 
plaining his most upright and enlightened line of conduct, at a period when the in. 
dividual is made a subject of public discussion, we have done a duty which mus; 
be acceptable to our country—at all events acceptable to the cause of truth, jus- 
tice, and honour.— London Lit. Gaz. 

—— 


PETER SIMPLE, OR THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG 
MIDSHIPMAN. 
Continued from the last Albion. 

When O’Brien returned to the ranks, he looked defiance at the officer, telling 
him, ‘¢ That he would pocket the affront very carefully, as he intended to bring 
it out again upon a future and more suitable occasion.” We were then marched 
out in ranks, two and two, being met at the street by two drummers, and q 
crowd of people, who had gathered to witness our departure. The drums beat, 
and away we went, the,officer who had charge of us, mounted on a small horse, 
galloping up and down from one end of the ranks to the other, with his sword 
drawn, bullying, swearing, and striking with the flat of the blade at any one of 
the prisoners who was not in his proper place. When we were close to the 
gates, we were joined by anether detachment of prisoners; we were then order- 
ed to halt, and were informed, through an interpreter, that any one attempting 
to escape, would immediately be shot, after which information we once more 
proceeded on our route. 

Nothing remarkable occurred during our first day’s march, except perhaps a 
curious conversation between O’Brien and one of the French soldiers, in which 
they disputed about the comparative bravery of the two nations. O'Brien, in 
his argument, told the Frenchman that his countryman could not stand a charge 
of English bayonets. The Frenchman replied that there was no doubt but the 
French were quite as brave as the English—even more so ; and as for not stand- 
ing the charge of bayonets, it was not because they were less brave, but the fact 
was, that they were most excessively ticklish. We had black bread and sour 
wine served out to us this day, when we halted to refresh. O'Brien persuaded 
a soldier to purchase something for us more eatable ; but the French officer heard 
of it, and was very angry, ordering the soldier to the rear. 

At night, we arrived at a small town, the name of which I forget. Here we 
were all put into an old church for the night, and a very bad night we passed 
They did not even give us a little straw to lie down upon : the roof of the church 
had partly fallen in, and the moon shone through very brightly. This was some 
comfort ; for to have been shut up in the dark, seventy-five in number, would 
have been very miserable. We were afraid to lie down anywhere, as, like al! 
ruined buildings in France, the ground was covered with filth, and the smell was 
shocking. O’Brien was very thoughtful, and would hardly answer any question 
that I put to him ; it was evident that he was brooding over the affront which he 
had received from the French officer. At day-break, the door of the church 
was again opened by the French soldiers, and we were conducted to the square 
of the town, where we found the troops quartered drawn up with their officers, 
to receive us from the detachment who had escorted us from Toulon. We were 
very much pleased at this, as we knew that we should be forwarded by another 
detachment, and thus be rid of the brutal officer who had hitherto had charge of 
the prisoners. But we were rid of him in another way. As the French officers 
walked along our ranks to look at us, I perceived among them a captain, whom 
we had known very intimately when we were living at Cette with Colonel 
O'Brien. I cried out his name immediately; he turned round, and seeing 
O'Birien aud me, he came up to us, shaking us by the hand, and expressing his 
surprise at finding us in sucha situation. O’Brien explained to him how we had 





been treated, at which he expressed his indignation, as did the other officers who 
| had collected round us. 


The major who commanded the troops in the town, 
turned to the French officer (he was only a lieutenant) who had conducted us 
from Toulon, and demanded of him his reason for behaving to us in such an un- 
worthy manner. He denied having treated us ill, and said that he had been 
informed that we had put on officers’ dresses which did not belong to us. At 
this O’Brien declared that he was a liar and a cowardly foutre, that he had struck 
him with the back of his sabre, which he had dared not have done, if he had 
not been a prisoner; adding, that all he requested was satisfaction for the insult 
offered to him, and appealed to the officers whether, if it were refused, the 
lieutenant’s epaulets ought not to be cut off his shoulders. ‘The major com- 
mandant and the officers retired to consult, and, after a few minutea, they agreed 
that the lieutenant was bound to give the satisfaction required. The lieutenant 
replied that he was ready; but, at the same time, did not appear to be very 
willing. The prisoners were left incharge of the soldiers, under a junior officer, 
while the others, accompanied by O'Brien, myself. and the lieutenant, walked t 
a short distance outside of the town. As we proceeded there, I asked O’Brien 
with what weapons they would fight. 

‘“« T take it for granted,” replied he, ‘that it will be with the small sword.” 

“But,” said I, “ do you know any thing about fencing ?” 

“ Devil a bit, Peter; but that’s all in my favour.” 

‘“‘ How can that be?” replied I. 

“T'll tell you, Peter. If one man fences well, and another is but an 1"- 
different hand at it, it is clear that the first will run the other through the body. 
but if the other knows nothing at all about it, why then, Peter, the case is vot 
quite so clear: because the good fencer is almost as much puzzled by your ignv- 
rance, as you are by his skill, and you become on more equal terms. Now, Peter 


| I’ve made up my mind that 1 ‘ll run that fellow through the body, and so I wi! 


as sure as T am an O’Brien.” 

“ Well, I hope you will; but pray do not be too sure.” + 

“Tt's feeling sure, that will make me able to do it, Peter. By the blood o! 
the O’Briens ! didn’t he slap me with his sword, as if I were a clown in the 
pantomiine—Peter, I'll kill the Harlequin scoundrel, and my word ’s as good ss 
my bond!” 

By this time we had arrived at the ground. The French lieutenant stripped 
to his shirt and trowsers; O'Brien did the same, kicking his boots off, ani 
standing upon the wet grass in his stoekings') The swords were measured, avi 
handed to them; they took their distance, and set to. I must say, that I was 
breathless with anxiety ; the idea of losing O’Brien struck me with grief and 
terror. I then felt the value of all his kindness to me, and would have taken his 
place, and have been run through the body, rather than he should have been 
hurt. At first, O’Brien put himself in the correct attitude of defence, in imita- 
tion of the lieutenant, but this was fora very few seconds ; he suddenly :made 4 
spring, and rushed on to his adversary, stabbing at him with a velocity quit’ 
astonishing, the lieutenant parrying in his defence, until at last he had an oppor- 
tunity of lounging at O’Brien. O’Brien, who no longer kept his left arm raised 
in equipoise, caught the sword of the lieutenant at within six inches of the 
point, and directing it under his left arm, as he rushed in, passed his own throus 
the lieutenant’s body. It was all over in less than a minute—the lieutenant did 
not live half-an-hour afterwards. The French officers were very much surprise’ 
at the result, for they perceived at once that O’Brien knew nothing of fencing 
O’Brien gathered a tuft of grass, wiped the sword, which he presented to the 
officer to whom it belonged, and thanking the major and the whole of them !0r 
their impartiality and gentlemanlike conduct, led the way to the square, where hi 
again took his station in the ranks of the prisoners. 

Shortly after, the major commandant came up to us, and asked whether w® 
would accept of our parole, as, in that case, we might travel as we pleased 
We consented, with many thanks for his civility and kindness; but I could 10! 
help thinking at the time, that the French officers were a little mortified 3 
O'Brien's success, although they were too honourable to express the feeling 
O’Brien told me, after we had quitted the town, that had it not been for the 
handsome condnct of the officers, he would not have accepted our parole, 4s 
felt convinced that we could have easily made our escape. e talked over te 
matter a long while, and at last agreed that there would be @ better chance ©! 
success by-and-bye, when more closely guarded, than there would be now, unde! 
consideration of all circumstances, as it required previously-concerted arrang* 
ments to get out of the country. ‘ 

I had almost forgot to say, that on our return after the duel, the citter’s mic 
shipman called out to O’Brien, requesting him to state to the commandant that 
he was also an officer ; but O’Brien replied, that there was no evidence for it '% 
his bare word. If he was an officer, he must prove it himself, as every thing '" 
his appearance flatly contradicted his assertion. ; 

“Tt ’s very hard,” replied the midshipman, “that because my jacket ’s a litt? 
tacry or so, that I must lose my rank.” ; 

“ My dear fellow,” replied O’Brien, “it’s not because your jacket’s a Lit 
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is because what the Frenchmen call your tout ensemble is quite disgrace- 
Look at your face in the first puddle, and you ‘Il find that it 
would dirty the water you look into. Look at your shoulders above your ears, 
and your back with a bow like a kink ina cable. Your trowsers, sir, you have 
pulled your legs too far through, showing a foot and a half of worsted stockings, 
In short, look at yourself altogether, and then tell me, provided you be an 
officer, whether from respect to the service, it would not be my dutv to contra- 
dict it. It goes against my conscience, my dear fellow ; but recollect that 
when we arrive at the depot, you will be able to prove it; so it’s only waiting 
a little while, until the captains will pass their word for you, which is more than 
I will.” 

“Well, it's very hard,” replied the midshipman, “ that I must go on eating 
this black rye bread ; and very unkind of you.” 

“Tt’s very kind of me, you spalpeen of the Snapper. Prison will bea pa- 
radise to you, when you get into good commons. How you'll relish your grub 
by-and-bye. So now shut your pan, or by the tail of Jonah’s whale, I'll swear 
you're a Spaniard.” 

I could not help thinking that O’Brien was very severe upon the poor lad, and 
I expostulated with him afterwards. He replied, ‘ Peter, if, asa cutter’s mid- 
shipman, he is a bit of an officer, the devil a bit is he of a gentleman, either 
born or bred; and I’m not bound to bail every blackguard-looking chap that I 
meet. By the head of St. Peter! I would blush to be seen in his company, 
if I were in the wildest bog in Ireland, with nothing but an old crow as spectator.” 

We were now again permitted to be on our parole, and received every attention 
and kindness from the different officers who commanded the detachments which 
passed along the prisoners from one town to the other. Ina few days we ar- 
rived at Montpelier, where we had orders to remain two or three days, until di- 
rections were received from government as to the depots for prisoners, to which 
we were tobe sent. At this delightful town, we had unlimited parole, not even 
a gend’arme accompanying us. We lived at the Table d’ Hote, were permitted 
to walk about where we pleased, and amused ourselves every evening at the 
theatre. During our stay there, we wrote to Colonel O’Brien at Cette, thanking 
him for his kindness, and narrating what had occurred since we parted. ! also 
wrote to Celeste, inclosing my letter unsealed in the one to Colonel O'Brien. I 
told her the history of O’Brien’s duel, and all I could think would interest her ; 
how sorry I was to have parted from her; that I never would forget her; and 
trusted that some day, as she was only half a Frenchwoman, that we should 
meet again. Before we left Montpelier, we had the pleasure of receiving an- 
swers to our letters: the Colonel’s letters were very kind, particularly the one 
to me, in which he called me his dear boy, and hoped that I should soon rejoin 
my friends, and prove an ornament to my country. In his letter to O’Brien, he 
requested him not to ran me into useless danger, to recollect that I was not so 
old or so powerful in frame as he was, and not so well able to undergo extreme 
hardship. I have no doubt but that this caution referred to O’Brien’s intentions 
to escape from prison, which he had not concealed from the colonel, and the pro- 
bability that I would be a partner in the attempt. The answer from Celeste was 
written in English; but she must have had assistance from her father, or she 
could not have succeeded so well. It waslike herself, very kind and affectionate ; 
and also ended with wishing me a speedy return to my friends, who must (she 
said) be so fond of me, that she despaired of ever seeing me more, but that she 
consoled herself as well as she could with the assurance that I should be happy. | 
I forgot to say that Colonel O’Brien, in his letter to me, stated that he expected 
immediate orders to leave Cette, and take the command of some military post in 
the interior, or join the army, but which, he could not tell; that they had packed | 
up every thing, and he was afraid our correspondence must cease, as he could not | 
state to what place we should direct our letters. I could not help thinking at the 
time, that it was a delicate way of pointing out to us that it was not right that 
he should correspond with us in our relative situations; but still I was sure 
that he was about to leave Cette, for he never would have made use of a sub- 
terfuge. 

I must here acquaint the reader with acircumstance which I forgot to men- 
tion, which was, that when Captain Savage sent in a flag of truce with our clothes 
and money, I thought it was but justice to O’Brien that they should know on board 
the frigate the gallant manner in which he had behaved. I knew that he would | 
never tel! himself, so, ill as I was at the time, I sent for Colonel O’Brien, and | 
requested him to write down my statement of the affair, in which I mentioned | 
how O’Brien had spiked the last gun, and had been taken prisoner by so doing, 
together with his attempting to save me. When the Colonel had written al! 
down, I requested that he would send for the major, who first entered the fort 
with the troops, and translate it to him in French. This he did in my presence, 
and the major declared every wordto be true. ‘ Will he attest it, colonel, as it 
may be of great service to O'Brien’ The major immediately assented. Co- | 
lonel O’Brien then enclosed my letter, with a short note from himself, to Cap- | 

tain Savage, paying him a compliment, and assuring him that his gallaut young’ | 
officers should be treated with every attention, and all the kindness which the | 
' 
| 
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rules of war would admit of. ‘O’Brien never knew that I had sent that letter, 
as the colonel, at my request, kept the secret. 

In ten days, we received an order to march on the following morning. The 
sailors, among whom was our poor friend the midshipman of the Snapper cutter, 
were ordered to Verdun ; O’Brien and I, with eight masters of merchant vessels, 
who joined us at Montpelier, were directed by the government to be sent to Gi- 
vet, a fortified department in the town of Ardennes. But at the same time, orders 
arrived from government to treat the prisoners with great strictness, and not to al- 
low any parole : the reason of this, we were informed, was, that accounts had been | 
sent to government of the deathof the French officer in the duel with O'Brien, 
and they had expressed their dissatisfaction at its having been permitted. Indeed, 
I very much doubt whether it would have been permitted in our country, but the 
French officers are almost romantically chivalrous in their ideas of honour: in 
fact, as enemies, Ihave always considered them as worthy antagonists to the 
English, and they appear more respectable in themselves, and more demanding 
our good-will in that situation, than they do when we meet them as friends, and 
are acquainted with the other points of their character, which lessen them in 
our estimation. 

I shall not dwell upon a march of three weeks, during which we alternately 
received kind or unhandsome treatment, according to the dispositions of those 
who had us in charge; but I must observe, that it was invariably the case, that 
officers who were gentlemen by birth, treated us with consideration, while those 
who had sprung from nothing during the Revolution, were harsh and sometimes 
even brutal. It was exactly four months from the time of our capture, that we 
arrived at our destined prison at Givet. 

Peter,” said O’Brien, as he looked hastily at the fortifications, and the river 
which divided the two towns, “I see no reason, either English or French, that 
we should not eat our Christmas dinner in England. I've a bird’s-eve view 





O’Brien answered me witha “ Pish! Peter, it’s the very security of the plac 
which will enable usto get out of it. But don’t talk, as there are always spies 
about who understand English.” 

We were shewn into a room allotted to six of us; our baggage was examined, 
and then delivered over to us. ‘ Better and better, Peter,” observed O’Brien, 
“they've not found it out !” ; 

“ What ?” inquired I. 

“‘Oh, only a little selection of articles, which might be useful to us by-and- 
bye.” 

He then shewed me what I never before was aware of; that he had a false 
bottom to his trunk, but it was papered over like the rest, and very ingeniously 
concealed. ‘And what is there O’Brien ?” inquired I. 

“ Never mind; I had them made at Montpelier. You’)! see by-and-bye. 

The others, who were lodged in the same room, then came in, and after staying 
a quarter of an hour, went away at the sound of the dinner bell. ‘* Now, Peter,” 
said O’Brien, “I must get rid of my load. Turn the key.” 

O’Brien then undressed himself, and when he threw off his shirt and drawers, 
shewed me a rope of silk, with a knot at every two feet, about half an inch in 
size, wound round and round his body. There was about sixty feet of it alto- 
gether. As I unwound it, he, turning round and round, observed, * Peter, I’ve 
worn this rope ever since I left Montpelier, and you’ve no idea of the pain | have 
suffered; but we must go to England, that’s decided upon.” 

When I Jooked at O’Brien, as the rope was wound off, I could easily imagine 
that he had really been in great pain; in several places, his flesh was quite raw 
from the continual friction, and after it was all unwound, and he had put on his 
clothes, he fainted away. I was very much alarmed, but I recollected to put the 
rope into the trunk and take ont the key, before I called for assistance. He soon 
came to, aad on being asked what was the matter, said that he was subject to 
fits from his infancy. He looked earnestly at me, and I shewed him the key, 
which was sufficient. 

For some days, O’Brien, who really was not very well, kept to his room. Du- 
ring this time, he often examined the map given him by the gend’arme. One 
day he said to me, “ Peter, can you swim ?” 

“No,” replied I; ‘but never mind that.” 

‘“‘ But I must mind it, Peter, for observe, we shall have to cross the river Meuse, 
and boats are not always tobe had, You observe, that this fortress is washed 
by the river on one side ; and_as it isthe strongest side, it is the least guarded ; 
we must escape by it. I can see my way clear enough till we get to the second 
rampart on the river, but when we drop into the river, if you cannot swim, I must 
contrive to hold you up, somehow or other.” 

‘Are you then determined to escape, O’Brien? I cannot perceive how we 
are even to get up this wall, with four sentries staring us in the face.” 

“ Never do you mind that, Peter, mind your own business ; and first tell me, 
do you intend to try your luck with me?” 

“Yes,” replied I, ‘ most certainly; if you have sufficient confidence in me 
to take me as your companion.” 

‘To tell you the truth, Peter, I would not give a farthing to escape without 
you. We were taken together, and please God, we'll take ourselves off together ; 
but that must not be for this month; our greatest help will be the dark nights 
and foul weather.” 

This prison was, by all accounts, very different from Verdun and some others. 
We had no parole, and but little communication with the townspeople. Some 
were permitted to come in and supply us with various articles ; but their baskets 
were searched, to see that they contained nothing that might lead to an escape 
on the part of the prisoners. Without the precautions that O’Brien had taken, 
any attempt would have been useles. Still, O'Brien, as soon as he left his room, 
did obtain several little articles—especially bales of twine—for one of the amuse- 
ments of the prisoners was flying kites. This, however, was put a stop to, in 
consequence of one of the strings, whether purposely or not, I cannot say, eatch- 
ing the lock of the musket carried by one of the sentries, who looked down upon 
us, and twitching it out of his hand ; after whichan order was given by the com- 
mandant for no kites to be permitted. This was fortunate for us, as O’Brien, 
by degrees, purchased all the twine belonging to the other prisoners; and as we 
were more than three hundred in number, it amounted tosufficient to enable him, 
by stealth, in his own room, to lay it up into very strong cord, or rather, into a 
sort of square plait, known only to sailors. ‘Now, Peter,” said he, one day, 
“‘T want nothing more than an umbrella for you.” 

“Why an umbrella for me?” 

* To keep you from being drowned with too much water, that's all.” 

‘Rain won't drown me.” 

‘No, no, Peter ; but buy a new one as soon as you can.”’ 

I did so. O’Brien boiled up a quantity of bees’ wax and oil, and gave it 
several coats of this preparation. He then put it carefully away in the ticking 
of his bed. I asked him whether he intended to make known his plans to any 








of the other prisoners; he replied in the negative, saying, that there were so 
many of them who could not be trusted, that he would trust noone. We had 


| been now about two months in Givet, when a Steel's List was sent to a lieu- 


tenant, who was confined there. The lieutenant came up to O’Brien, and asked 
him his christian name. ‘ Teague, to be sure,” replied O’Brien. 

“Then,” answered the lieutenant, ‘‘] may congratulate you on your promo- 
tion, for here you are upon the list of Auguss.” 

“Sure there must be some trifling mistake; let me look at it. Teague 
O'Brien, sure enough ; but now the question is, has any other fellow robbed me 
of my name and my promotion at the same time? Bother, what can it mane! 
I won't belave it—-not a word of it. I've no more interest than a dog who drags 
cat’s meat.” 

“ Really, O’Brien,” observed I, “I cannot see why you should not be made ; 
I am sure you deserve your promotion for your conduct when you were taken 
prisoner.” 

“ And pray what did I dv then, you simple Peter, but put you on my back as 
the men do their hammocks when they are piped down; but, barring all claim, 
how could any one know what took place in the battery except you, and I, and 
the armourer, who lay dead! So explain that, Peter, if you can.” 

“T think I can,” replied I, after the lieutenant had left us. And I then told 
O'Brien how I had written to Captain Savage, and had had the fact attested by 
the major who had made us prisoners.” 

“ Well, Peter,” said O’Brien, after a pause, “there is a fable about a lion and 
a mouse. If by your means I have obtained my promotion, why, then, the 


| mouse is a finer baste than the lion ; but instead of being happy, I shall now be 


miserable until the truth is ascertained one way or the other, and that’s another 
reason why I must set off to England as fast as I can.” 

Fora few days after this O’Brien was very uneasy, but fortunately letters ar- 
rived by that time ; one to me from my father, in which he requested me to draw 





of the outside, and now have only to find out where abouts we may be in the 
inside.” 

I must say that when I looked at ditches and high ramparts, that I had a dif- 
ferent opinion ; so had a gend'arme, who was walking by our side, and who had 
observed O'Brien's scrutiny, and who quietly said to him in French, “ Vous le 
croyez possible?” 

“Every thing is possible to a brave man—the French armies have proved 
that,” answered O’Brien. 

“You are right,” replied the gend’arme, pleased with the compliment to his 
— “T wish you success, you will deserve it ; but and he shook his 

ead. 

“If I could but obtain a plan of the fortress,” said O’Brien, “ I would give 
five Napoleon's for one,” and he looked at the gend'arme. 

ei cannot see any objection to an officer, although a prisoner, studying fortifi- 
cation,” replied the gend’arme. ‘In two hours you will be within the walls; 
and, now I recollect, in the map of the two towns, the fortress is laid sufficiently 
accurately to give you an ideaof it. But we have conversed too long.” So 
saying, the gend’arme dropped into the rear. 

Ina quarter of an hour, we arrived at the Place d’Armes, where we were met, 
as usual, with another detachment of troops, and drummers, who paraded us 
through the town previous to our being drawn up before the Governor's house. 
This, I ought to have observed, was by order of government done at every town 
we passed through; it was very contemptible, but prisoners were so scarce, that 
they made all the display of us that they could. As we stopped ai the governor's 
house, the gend‘arme, who had left us in the square, made a sign to O'Brien as 
much as to say, I have it. O’Brien took out five Napoleons, which he wrapped 
in paper and held in his hand. Ina minute or two, the gend’arme came up 
and presented O’Brien with an old silk handkerchief, saying, ‘‘ Votre mouchoir, 
monsieur. 

Be Merci,” replied O'Brien, putting the handkerchief which contained the map 
into his pocket, “ voici a boire mon ami ;” and he slipped the paper with the five 
Napoleons into the hand of the génd’arme, who immediately retreated. 

This was very fortunate for us, as we afterwards discovered that a matk bad 
been put against O'Brien's and my name, not to allow parole or permission to 
leave the fortress, even under surveillance. Indeed, even if it had not been so, 
we never should have obtained it, as the lieutenant killed by O'Brien was nearly 
related to the commandant of the fortress, who was as much a mauvais sujet 
as his kinsman. : vue 
answer to our muster roll, and to be stared 
minutes, found ourselves shut up in one of the strongest fortresses in France 

If I doubted the practicability of escape when I examined the exterior, when 
we were ushered into the interior of the fortress, I felt that it was impossible, 
and I stated my opinion to O’Brien. We were conducted into a yard surrounded 
bya high wall ; the buildings appropriated for the prisoners with /ean-to roofs on 
one side, and at each side of the square was a sentry looking down upon us. It 
was very much like the dens which they now build for bears, only 80 much larger. 





Having waited the usual hour before the governor's house, to | 
at, we were dismissed ; and, in a few | 


for what mcney | might require, saying that the whole family would retrench in 
every way to give me all the comfort which might be obtained in my unfortunate 
situation. 1 wept at his kindness, and more than ever longed to throw myself in 
his arms, and thank him. He also told me that my uncle William was dead, 
and that there was only one between him and the title, but that my grandfather 
was in good health, and had been very kind to him lately. My mother was much 
afflicted at my having been made a prisoner, and requested I would write as 
often as Icould. O'Brien's letter was from Captain Savage ; the frigate had 
been sent home with despatches, and O’Brien's conduct represented to the Ad- 
miralty, who had in consequence promoted him to the rank of lieutenant. 
O'Brien came to me with the letter, his countenance radiant with joy as he put 
it into my hands. In return I put mine into his, and he read it over. 

“ Peter, my boy, I’m under great obligations to you. When you were wound- 
ed and feverish, you thought of me at atime when you had quite enough to 
think of yourself; but I never thank in words. 
dead. How many more uncles have you !”’ 

“My uncle John, who is married, and has already two daughters.” 

“ Blessings on him; may he stick to the female line of business! 
boy, you shall be a lord before you die.” 

“ Nonsense, O'Brien; I have no chance 
head.” 

“What chance had I of being a lieutenant, andamI not one? Well, Peter, 
you've helped to make a lieutenant of me, but I’ll make a man of you, and that’s 
better. Peter, I perceive, with all your simplicity, that you're not over and above 
simple, and that with all your asking for advice, you can think and act for your- 
self on anemergency. Now, Peter, these are talents that must not be thrown 


Peter, my 


Don’t put such foolish ideas in my 


place in a week, wind and weather permitting—that is to say, not fair wind and 
weather, but the fouler the better. Will you be ready at any hour of any night 
that I call you up!” 

“Yes, O'Brien, I will, and do my best.” 

“ No man can do much more, that ever I heard of. But, Peter, do me one fa- 
| vour; as I really am a lieutenant, just touch your hat to me only once, that’s all ; 
| but I wish the compliment just to see how it looks.” 

“ Lieutenant O'Brien,” said I, touching my hat, “have you any further 
| orders !” 
| “Yes, sir,” replied he; “that you never presume to touch your hat to me 
again unless we sail together, and then that’s a different sort of thing.” 





About a week afterwards, O’Brien came to me, and said, ‘‘ The new moon’s | 
| quartered in with foul weather ; if it holds, prepare fora start. I have put what | 
| is necessary in your little haversack ; it may be to-night Go to bed new, and 
| sleep for a week if you can, for you'll get but little sleep, if we succeed, for the 


week to come.” 
| This was about eight o'clock; I went to bed, and about twelve I was roused 
| by O’Brien, who told me to dress myself carefully, and come duwn to him in the 
yard. I did so without disturbing any body, and found the night as dark as pitch, 





I see your uncle William is | 






(it was then November,) and raining in torrents; the wind was high, howling 

round the yard, and sweeping in the rain in every direction as it eddyed to and 

fro. It was some time before I could find O’Brien, who was hard at work ; and 

as I had already been made acquainted with all his plans, I will now explain 

them. At Montpelier he had procured six large pieces of iron, about eighteen 

inches long, with a gimblet at one end of each, and a square at the other, which 

fitted toa handle which unshipped. For precaution he had a spare handle, but 

each handle fitted to all the irons. O’Brien had screwed one of these pieces of 

iron between the interstices of the stones of which the wall was built, and sitting 

astride on that, was fixing another about three feet above. When he had accom- 

plished this, he stood upon the lower iron, and supporting himself by the second, 

which about met his hip, he screwed in a third, always fixing them about six 

inches on one side of the other, and not one above the other. When he had 

screwed in his six irons, he was about half up the wall, and then he fastened his 

rupe, which he had carried round his neck, to the upper iron, and lowering him- 

self down, unscrewed the four lower irons ; then ascending by the rope, he stood 

upon the fifth iron, and supporting himself by the upper iron, recommenced his 
task. By these means he arrived in the course of an hour and a half to the 

top of the wall, where he fixed his last iron, and making his rope fast to it, came 

down again. ‘ Now, Peter,” said he, “there is no fear of the sentries seeing 
us; if they had the eyes of cats, they could not until we are on the top of the 

wall; but then we arrive at the glacis, and we must creep to the ramparts on our 
bellies. I am now going up with all the materials. Give me your haversack— 
you will go up lighter; and recollect. should any accident happen to me, you run 

to bed again. If,on the contrary, I pull the rope up and down three or four times, 

you may sheer up it as fast as you can.” O’Brien then loaded himself with 

the other rope, the two Knapsacks, iron crows, and other implements he had pro- 

cured ; and, Jast of all, with the umbrella. * Peter, if the rope bears me with 

all this, it is clear it will bear such a creature as you are, therefore don’t be 

afraid.” So whispering he commenced his ascent; in about three minutes he 

was up, and the rope pulled. 1 immediately followed him, and found the rope 

very easy to climb, from the knots at every two feet, which gave me a hold for 

my feet, and I was up in as short atime ashe was. He caught me by the collar, 

putting his wet hand on my mouth, and I lay down beside him while he pulled 

up the rope. We then crawled on our stomachs across the glacis till we arrived 

at the rampart. The wind blew tremendously, and the rain pattered down so 

fast, that the sentries did not perceive us; indeed it was no fault of theirs, for 

it was impossible to have made us out. It was some time before O’Brien could 

find out the point exactly above the drawbridge of the first ditch; at last he did 

—he fixed his crow-bar in, and lowered down the rope. ‘ Now, Peter, I had 

better go first again; when I shake the rope from below, all's right.” O’Brien 
descended, and in a few minutes the rope again shook ; I followed him, and 
found myself received in his arms upon the meeting of the drawbridge, but the 
drawbridge itself wasup. O'Brien led the way across the chains, and I followed 
him. When we had crossed the moat, we found a barrier-gate locked ; this 
puzzled us. O’Brien pulled out his picklocks to pick it, but without success; 
here we were fast. ‘ We must undermine the gate, O’Brien; we must pull up 
the pavement until! we can creep under.” ‘ Peter, you are a fine fellow; I 
never thought of that.’”. We worked very hard until the hole was large enough, 
using the crow-bar which was left, and a little wrench which O’Brien had with 
him. By these means we got under the gate in the course of an hour or more. 
This gate led to the lower rampart, but we had a covered way to pass through 
before we arrived at it. We proceeded very cautiously, when we heard a noise ; 

we stopped, and found that it was a sentry, who was fast asleep, and snoring. 

Little expecting to find one here we were puzzled ; pass him we could not well, 
as he was stationed on the very spot where we required to place our crow-bar, 
to descend the lower rampart into the river. O’Brien thought for a moment. 
‘“ Peter,” said he, ‘‘ now is the time for you to prove yourself aman. He is fast 
asleep, but his noise must be stopped. I will stop his mouth, but at the very 
moment that Ido so you must throw open the pan of his musket, and then he 
cannot fire it.” ‘I will, O’Brien; don’t fear me.” We crept cautiously up to 
him, and O'Brien motioning to me to put my thumb upon the pan I did so, and 
the moment that O’Brien put bis hand upon the soldier’s mouth, I threw open 
the pan. The fellow struggled, and snapped his lock as a signal, but of course 
without discharging his musket, and in a minute he was not only gagged but 
bound by O’Brien, with my assistance. Leaving him there, we proceeded to- 
the rampart, and fixing the crow-bar again, O’Brien descended; I followed him, 
and found him in the river hanging on to the rope, the umbrella was opened and 
turned upwards, the preparation made it resist the water, and, as previously ex- 
plained to me by O’Brien, I had only to hold on at arm’s length to two beckets 
which he had affixed to the point of the umbrella, which was under water. To 
the same part O'Brien had a tow-line, which, taking in his teeth, he towed me 
down with the stream to about a hundred yards clear of the fortress, where we 
landed. O’Brien was so exhausted that for afew minutes he remained quite. mo- 
tionless ; I also was benumbed with the cold. ‘ Peter,” said he, ** thank God 
we have succeeded so far ; now must we push on as far as we can, for we shall 
have day-light in two hours.” 

O'Brien took out his flask of spirits, and we both drank a half tumbler at least, 
but we should not in our state have been affected with a bottle. Wenow walked 
along the river side till we fell in with a small craft, with a boat towing a-stern ; 
O’Brien swam to it, and cutting the painter without getting in, towed it on shore. 

The oars were fortunately in the boat. I got in, we shoved off, and rowed 
away down the stream till the dawnof day. ‘All's right, Peter; now we'll 
land. This is the torest of Ardennes.” We landed, replaced the oars in the 
boat, and pushed her off into the stream, to induce people to suppose that she 
had broken adrift, and then hastened into the thickest of the wood. It still 
rained hard ; I shivered, and my teeth chattered with the cold, but there was no 
help for it. We again took a dram of spirits, and, worn out with fatigue and 
excitement, soon fell fast asleep upon a bed of leaves which we had collected 
together. 





——. 
HISTORIC MEMOIRS OF IRELAND. 


Historic Memoirs of Ireland ; comprising secret Records of the National Con- 
vention, the Rebeliion, and the Union; with Delincations of the principal 
Characters connected with these Transactions — By Sir Jonah Barrington, &c. 
&e. Illustrated with curtous Letters and Papers tm fac-simile, and numerous 
original Portraits. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1832. For H. Colburn, by R. 
Bentley. 

This remarkable work was begun (and nearly finished), publishing in Parts, 
a considerable number of years ago; but the public mind being then occupied 
with the prodigious events of a terrible war, it did not,.we presume, attract the 
notice to which it was and is so justly entitled. Now, however, when the state 
of Ireland occupies so much attention, and is, indeed, of such paramount im- 
portance to the empire, it is an excellent thought to complete these Memoirs, 
and submit them to the country. At present we shall not go into comment, 
either upon the spirit in which they are written or their authenticity in every 
particular: 1t is enough for us to say that they contain matter of much moment; 
and by unfolding the condition of the wretched country of which they treat at a 
memorable crisis, exhibiting the political springs by which its fate was wrought 
out, and the actors in that period which changed its destiny, throw a light over 
the past not only of great historical value, but possessed of the deepest interest 
as it regards the present and the future. 

Sir Jonah Barrington was a member of the Irish parliament, and so situated, 
through family, talent, and circumstances, as to be closely intimate with the 
affairs and the persons described. Add to this, that he is one of the best story- 
tellers that ever took up a pen; and you have some idea of the amusement and 
information which every page of these volumes is calculated to afford. At all 
times they must have been curious; at this hour, when every topic of which 
they treat is opened afresh under new and serious aspects, they possess an 
increased and extraordinary attraction. We shall say nothing farther, but make 
a few extracts to bear out our opinion 

Sir Jonah was, be it observed, a stanch anti-unionist, and though he does not 





away in this cursed hole, and therefore, my boy, prepare yourself to quit this | 


seem to go the length of a repealer, he adopts and enforces many striking argu- 
ments for rendering the connexion of the countries as innoxious and beneficial 
to both as possible, now that they are bound together by such strong ties. Our 
first quotation is a general character of the Irish peasantry :— 

| «The Irish peasantry, who necessarily composed the great body of the popu- 
| Jation, combined in their character many of those singular and repugnant qualities 
| which peculiarly designate the people of different nations : and this remarkable 
contrariety of characteristic traits pervaded almost the whole current of their 
natural dispositions. Luaborious, yet lazy—domestic, but dissipated—accustomed 
| to wants in the midst of plenty—they submit to hardships without repining, and 
bear the severest privations with stoic fortitude. The sharpest wit, and the 
shrewdest subtility, which abound in the character of the Irish peasant, generally 
lie concealed under the semblance of dulness, or the appearance of simplicity ; 
and his language, replete with the keenest humour, possesses an idiom of 
equivocation which never fails successfully to evade a direct answer to an un- 
welcome question. Inquisitive, artful, and penetrating, the Irish peasant learns 
mankind without extensive intercourse, and has an instinctive knowledge of the 
world, without mingling in its societies: and never, in any other instance, did 
there exist an illiterate and uncultivated people who could display so much 
address and so much talent in the ordinary transactions of life as the Irish 
peasantry. Too hasty or too dilatory in the execuiion of their projects, they are 
sometimes frustrated by their impatience and impetuosity : at other times they 
fail through their indolence and procrastination ; and, without possessing the 
extreme vivacity of the French, or the cool phlegm of the English character, 
they feel all the inconvenience of the one, and experience the disadvantages of 
the other. In his anger, furious without revenge, and violent without animosity 
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—turbulent and fantastic in his dissipation—vbriety discloses the inmost recesses 
of the Irish peasant’s @haracter. His temper irascible, but good-natured-—his 
mind coarse and vulgar, yet sympathetic, and susceptible of every impression— 
he yields too suddenly to the paroxysms of momentary impulse, or the seduction 
of pernicious example ; and an implicit confidence in the advice of a false friend. 
or the influence of an artful superior, not unfrequently leads him to perpetrate 
the enormities of vice, while he believes he is performing the exploits of vir- 
tue.” 

How lamentably the worst features of this portraiture are developed of later 
years, the discussion of the measures passing in parliament bear horrid tes- 
timony. 

“ Tlliterate and ignorant (continues the author) as the Irish peasantry are, they 
‘cannot be expected to understand the complicated theory and fundamental princi- 
ples of civil government, and therefore are too easily imposed upon by the 
fallacious reasoning of insinuating agitators; but their natural political disposi- 
tion is evidently aristocratic. From the traditionary history of their ancient 
kings, their minds early imbibe a warm love of monarchy ; while their courteous, 
civil, and humble demeanour to the higher orders of society, proves their ready 
deference to rank, and their voluntary submission to superiority ; and when the 
rough and independent, if not insolent, address of the English farmer to his 
‘superiors 1s compared with the native humble courtesy of the Irish peasant, it 
would be the highest injustice to charge the latter with a natural disposition 
toward the principles of democracy. * * : 

« The miscellaneous qualities of the Irish character are marked and various : 
peculiarly polite—passionately fond of noise and merriment—superstitious — 
bigotted—they are always in extremes; and, as Giraldus Cambrensis described 
them in the twelfth century, so they still continue. ‘If an Irishman be a good 
man, there is no better ; if he be a bad man, there is no worse.’” 

The following account of Mr. Francis Dobbs, who took a singular share in 
Irish polities fifty years ago, when the volunteers first assumed an aspect of dan- 
ger, shews us a variety in the character of the Irish separatist. 

“Francis Dobbs was a gentleman of respectable family, but of moderate for- 
tune. He had been educated for the bar, where he afterwards acquired some re- 
putation as a constitutional lawyer, and much as a zealous advocate; but his 
intellect was of an extraordinary description. He seemed to possess two dis- 
tinct minds—the one adapted to the duties of his profession, and the usual offices 
of society ; the other, diverging from its natural centre, led him through wilds 
and ways rarely frequented by the human understanding, entangled him ina 
maze of contemplated deduction from revelation to futurity, and frequently de- 
coyed his jadgment beyond the frontiers of reason. His singularities, however, 
seemed so separate from his sober judgment, that each followed its appropriate 
occupation without interruption from the other, and left the theologist and the 
prophet sufficiently distinct from the lawyer and the gentleman. * * He devoted 
a great proportion of his time tothe development of revelation, and attempted to 
throw strange and novel lights on divine prophecy. ‘This was the string on 
which his reason seemed often to vibrate ; and his positions all tended to one ex- 
traordinary conclusion—‘ That Ireland was decreed by Heaven to remain for ever 
an independent state, and was destined to the supernatural honour of receiving 
the Antichrist :’ and this he laboured to prove from passages of revelation. Tho- 
roughly impressed with this conviction, and upon these grounds, he founded his 
arguments in the Irish house of parliament on the moral impossibility of effecting 
an incorporate union with Great Britain, most confidently laying it down as an 
infallible prediction, ‘that no legislative authority or human power could ever 
incorporate Ireland with that country or with any other nation.’ ” 

But we must pass toa later period. The following is a remarkable letter from 
Mr. Grattan in 1819 :— 

** House of Commons, London, March 2d. 

« My dear Barrington,—I am excessively sorry that your health has been im- 
paired, and I hope it will soon be restored. I will get you the Whig Club reso- 
lution. They proposed to obtain an internal reform of parliament, in which 
they partly succeeded : they proposed to prevent an union, in which they failed. 
The address that declared no political question remained between the two coun- 
tries, had in view to stop the growth of demand, and preserve entire the annexa- 
tion of the crown. It was, to us, an object to prevent any future political dis- 
cussion touching the relative state of the two countries, because we might not be 
so strong as in that moment; and it was an object to us, and to the English 
minister, to guard against discussion that might shake the connexion to which 
we were equally attached. Fox wished sincerely for the liberty of Ireland with- 
out reserve. He was an enemy to an union, and wished the freedom to be an- 
nexed tohisname. The act of repeal was a part of a treaty with England. A 
declaratory act of title is the affirmance of the existence of a former title; the 
repeal is a disaffirmance of any such former title ; the more so when accompa- 
nied by a transfer of the possession, viz., the transfer of the final judicature and 
the legislation for the colony trade of the new acquired islands, made in conse- 
quence of a protest by Ireland against the claim of England. ‘The repeal was 
not any confession or usurpation: it was a disclaimer of any right. You qiust 
suppose what I have said, unsaid. 
hesitate to unsay word by word. That was the case of England. She would | 
not in so many words confess her usurpation, nor did she ; on the contrary, when 
they pressed her, she exercised the power, and said, ‘ The constitution of Ireland 
is established and ascertained in future by the authority of the British parlia- 
ment.’ It was proposed in the House of Commons to change the words, and 
say, ‘recognised for ever.’ They agreed to the words ‘ for ever,’ and refused 
the word ‘ recognised,’ and kept in the word ‘established.’ This I call making 
Ireland free with the vengeance. I wish, in your History, you would put down 
the argument on both sides. I can get you Flood’s, published by his authority. 
I am excessively thankful for the many handsome things’ yoo have said of me. 

Yours most truly. ‘* Henry Grattan. 

“Chevalier Barrington, Boulogne, prés Paris.” 

We now select a few miscellanies to variegate this notice :— 














Zhe Albion. 


it had been destitute of the great charm of locality. In the course of our re- 
searches, we have likewise picked up a few extraordinary circumstances con- 
nected with the last visit paid by the plague to Edinburgh, which, improbable as 
they may perhaps appear, we believe to be, to a certain extent, allied to truth, 
and shall now submit them to our readers. 

When Edinburgh was afflicted, for the last time, with the pestilence, such 
was its effect upon the energies of the citizens, and so long was its continuance, 
that the grass grew on the principal street, and even at the Cross, though that 
Scottish Rialto was then perhaps the most crowded thoroughfare in Britain. Si- 
lence, more than that of the stillest midnight, pervaded the streets during the 
day. The sunlight fell upon the quiet nouses as it falls on a line of sombre and 
neglected tombstones in some sequestered churchyard—gliding, but not altering, 
their desolate features. The area of the High Street, on being entered bya 
stranger, might have been contemplated with feelings similar to those with which 
Christian, in the Pilgrim's Progress, viewed the awful court-yard of Giant De- 
spair ; for, as in that well-imagine: scene, the very ground bore the marks of wil- 
derness and desolation, every w ndow around, like the loop-holes of the dun- 
geons in Doubting Castle, seemed to teil its tale of misery within, and the whole 
seemed to lie prostrate and powerless, under the dominion of an unseen demon, 
which fancy might have conceived as stalking around in a bodily fori, leisurely 
dooming its subjects to successive execution. 

When the pestilence was at its greatest height, a strange perplexity began, and 
not without reason, to take possession of the few physicians and nurses who at- 
tended the sick. It was customary for the distempered to die, or, as the rare 
case happened, to recover, on a particular day, after having first exhibited symp- 
toms of illness. This was an understood rule of the plague, which had never 
been known to fail. All at once, it began to appear, that a good many people, 
especially those who were left alone in their houses by the death or desertion of 
friends, died before the arrival of the critical day. In some of these cases, not 
only was the rule of the disease broken, but what vexed the physicians more, the 
powers of medicine seemed to have been set at defiance ; for several patients of 
distinction, who had been able to purchase good attendance, and were therefore 
considered as in less than ordinary danger, were found to have expired after tak- 
ing salutary drugs, and being Jeft with good hopes by their physicians. It almost 
seemed as if some new disease were beginning to engraft itself upon the pesti- 
lence—a new feature rising upon its horrid aspect. Subtle and fatal as it formerly 
was, it was now inconceivably more so. It could formerly be calculated upon ; 
but it was now quite arbitrary and precarious. Medicine had lost its power over 
it. God, who created it in its first monstrous form, appeared to have endowed 
it with an additional sting, against which feeble mortality could present no com- 
petent shield. Physicians beheld its new ravages with surprise and despair ; 
and a deeper shade of horror was spread, in consequence, over the public 
mind. 

As an air of more than natural mystery seemed to accompany this truly ca- 
lamitous turn of affairs, it was, of course, to be expected, in that superstitious 
age, that many would attribute it to a more than natural cause. Dy the minis- 
ters, it was taken for an additional manifestation of God's wrath, and as such held 
forth in not a few pulpits, accompanied with all the due exhortations to a better 
life, which it was not likely would be attended with good effect among the thin 
congregations of haggard and terrified scarecrows, who persisted in meeting regu- 
larly at places of worship. The learned puzzled themselves with conjectures as 
to its probable causes and cures ; while the common people gave way to the most 
wild and fanciful surmises, almost all of which were as far from the truth. The 
only popular observation worthy of any attention, was, that the greater part of 
those who suffered from this new disease died during the night, and all of them 
while unattended. 

Not many days after the alarm first arose, a poor woman arrested a physician 
in the street, and desired to confer with hima brief space. He at first shook her 
off, saying he was at present completely engaged, and could take no new pa- 
tients. But when she informed him that she did not desire his attendance, and 
only wished to communicate something which might help to clear up the mystery 
of the late premature deaths, he stopped and lent a patient ear. She told him, 
that, on the previous night, having occasion to leave her house, in onder to visit 
a sick neighbour, who lay upon a lonely death-bed, in the second flat below her 
own garret, she took a lamp in her hand, that she might the better find her way 
down. As she descended the stair, which she described as a iurnpike, or spi- 
ral one, she heard a low and inexpressibly doleful moan, as if proceeding from 
the house of her neighbour—such a moan, she said, as she had never heard pro- 
ceed from any of the numerous death-beds it had been her lot to attend. She 
hastened faster down the stair than her limbs were well able to carry her, under 
the idea that her friend was undergoing some severe suffering, which she might 
be able to alleviate. Before, however, she had reached the first landing-place, a 
noise, as of footsteps, arose from the house of pain, and caused her to apprehend 
that all was not right in a house where she knew no one ever visited, in that time 
of desolation, but herself. She quickened her pace still more than before, and 
soon reached the landing-place at her neighbour's door. Something, as she ex- 


A man of spirit may say that; but he will | pressed it, seemed to sicoof down the stair, like the noise of a full garment brush- 


ing the walls of a narrow passage, she drew in the lamp, and, looking down be- 
yond it, saw what she conceived to be the dark drapery of the back of a tall hu- 
man figure, loosely clad, moving, or rather gliding, out of sight, and in a moment 
gone. So uncertain was she at first of the reality of what she saw, that she be- 
lieved it to be the shadow of the central pile of the stair gliding downwards as 
brought round the light; but the state of matters in the inside of the house soon 
convinced her, to her horror, that it must have been something more dreadful 
and real—the unfortunate woman being dead ; though as yet it was three days 
till the time when, according to the old rules of the disease, she might have lived 
or died. The physician heard this story with astonishment; but as it only in- 
formed his mind, which was not free from superstition, that the whole matter was 
becoming more and more mysterious, he drew no conclusions from it; but sim- 
ply observing, with a professional shake of the head, that all was not right in the 


Anecdote of Curran.—*'The most severe retort Mr. Curran ever experienced | town, went upon his way. 


was from Sir Boyle Roche, the celebrated member of the Irish parliament (who, a | 


The old woman, who, of course, could not be expected to let so good a sub- 


gentleman, and a good-hearted person, could scarcely speak a sentence withouta | ject of gossip and wonderment lie idle in her mind, like the guinea kept by the 


blunder). 


sinecure offices, he was very tartly replied to by Sir Hercules Langrish. Curran, 


In a debate where Mr. Curran had made a very strong speech against | Vicar of Wakefield's daughters, forthwith proceeded to dissipate it abroad among 


her neighbours, who soon (to follow out the idea of the coin) reduced it into still 


nettled at some observation, started up, and warmily exclaimed, ‘I would have the | larger and coarser pieces, and paid it away, in that exaggerated form, to a wider 


baronet to know, that [am the guardian of my own honour.’ Sir Boyle instantly 
rejoined, ‘Then the gentleman has got avery pretty sinecure employment 
of it, and so has been speaking all night on the wrong side of the question.’” 

Trish Duelling.—“ Mr. Curran and Lord Clare, whilst the latter was atttor- 
ney-general, had on one occasion a controversy which could only be terminated 
by a personal battle. The combatants fired two cases of very long pistols at 
each other, but certainly with very bad success and very little éclat; for they 
were neither killed, wounded, satisfied, nor reconciled ; nor did either of them 
express the slightest disposition to continue the engagement. In those times, 
the ‘usual mode of deciding points of honour’ never was dispensed with ; but 
in more modern and refined days, not only gentlemen civilians, but even military 
officers of his Majesty's forces, frequently and placidly refer their ‘points of ho- 
nour’ to be decided by the lord chief justice of the King’s Bench, who gene- 
rally punishes one of the disputants in person, and both of them in pocket ;— 
undoubtedly the safest, though certainly the most expensive mode of settling 
personal differences. Mr. Curran was notat all pugnacious or quarrelsome, or 
what was then termed in Ireland a gentleman ‘ fire-eater,’ yet he had the singular 
fortune of fighting frequently, and in every case without any disastrous result, or 
any inevitable necessity. He fought his most bitter enemy, Lord Clare, and he 
fought his most intimate friend, Mr. Egan. His duel with Major Hobart (Lord 
Buckinghamshire) was a singularone. A Mr. Gifford (nick-named in Dublin the 
‘dog in office’) grossly offended Mr, Curran, who declared ‘ he would rather du 
without fighting all his life’ than fight such a fellow as Gifford ; but as Gifford 
was a revenue officer, he expected Major Hobart would dismiss him for his im- 
pertinence, or fightin his place. ‘To either alternative the secretary demurred ; 
Curran insisted, and at length the major referred the case to his friend, Lord 
Carhampton, then commander-in-chief in Ireland. Carhampton, a man of sin- 
gular wit and acuteness, quickly decided the points on clear principles. ‘ A se- 
cretary of state fighting for an exciseman,’ said he, ‘ would be rather a bad pre- 
-cedent for his Majesty's diplomatists ; but a major in the king's service is pugna- 
cious by profession, and must fight any body that asks him;’ the result was a 
meeting. Curran did his best to hit the major, the major curled his upper lip, 
and asked Curran with a sneer, ‘If he wanted any more of it!’ Curran shook 
his head as a negative, and both left the ground, neither better nor worse friends 
than when they entered it. The portrait of Curran, here annexed, is a perfect 
fore-line of him. Being asked if he had not sat for that portrait, ‘ No,’ said he, 
“no, it was the portrait that sat for me.’” 

The last paragraph leads us to observe, that the work is embellished with a 
multitude of clever and characteristic portraits ; which we must leave with the 
letter-press, heartily recommended to our readers. 


— 
A TALE OF THE PLAGUE IN EDINBURGH. 


In several parts of Scotland such things are to be found as fales of the plague. 
Amidst so much human svuffering as the events of pestilence necessarily involved, 
it is of course to be supposed that occasionally circumstances would occur of a 
peculiarly disastrous and affecting description—that many loving hearts would be 
torn asunder, or laid side by side in the grave—many urphans left desolate, and 
patriarchs bereft of all their descendants—and that cases of so painful a sort as 
called forth greater compassion at the time, would be remembered after much of 
the ordinary details was generally forgotten. The celebrated story of Bessy 
Bell and Mary Gray, is a case in point. So romantic, so mournful a tale, appeal- 
ing, as it does, to every bosom, could not fail to be commemorated, even though 








circle of neighbours, hy whom it was speedily dispersed in various shapes over 
the whole town. 


peculiarly sensitive, received the intelligence with a degree of alarm, such as 


the news of a lost battle has not always occasioned amongst a people ; and, as | 
the atmosphere is best calculated for the conveyance of sound during the time | 


of frost, so did the air of the plague seem peculiarly well fitted for the propaga- 
tion of this fearful report. The whole of the people were impressed, on hearing 
the story, with a feeling of undefined awe, mixed with horror. ‘The back of a 
tall figure, in dark long clothes, seen but for a moment! ‘There was a pictu- 
resque indistinctness in the description, which left room for the imagination ; 
taken in conjunction, too, with the moan heard at first by the old woman on the 
stair, and the demise of the sick woman at the very time, it was truly startling 
To add to the panic, a report arose next day, that the figure had been seen on the 
preceding eveniug, by different persons, flitting about various stairs and alleys, 
always in the shade, and disappearing immediately after being first perceived. An 
idea began to prevail that it was an image of Death—Death, who has thuscome 
in his impersonated form, to a city which seemed to have been placed so pecu- 
liarly under his dominion, in order to execute his office withthe greater prompti- 
tude. It was thought, if so fantastic adream may be assigned to the thinking 
faculty, that the Grand Destroyer, who, in ordinary times, is invisible, might, 
perhaps, have the power of rendering himself palpable to the sight, in cases 
where he approached his victims under circumstances of peculiar horror; and 
this wild imagination was the more fearful, inasmuch as it was supposed that, 
with the increase of the mortality, he would become more and more distinctly 
visible, till, perhaps, after having despatched all, he would burst forth in open 
triumph, and roam at large throughout a city of desolation. 

It happened, on the second day after the rise of this popular fancy, that an 
armed ship, of a very singular construction, and manned by a crew of strangely 
foreign-looking men, entered Leith harbour. It wasa Barbary rover; but the 
crew shewed no intention of hostility to the town of Leith, though at the pre- 
sent pass it would have fallen an easy prey to their arms, being quite as much 
afflicted with the pestilence as its metropolitan neighbour. A detachment of 
the crew, comprising one who appeared to be the commander, immediately landed, 
and proceeded to Edinburgh, which they did not scruple toenter. They inquired 
for the provost, and, on being conducted to the presence of that dignitary, their 
chief disclosed their purpose in thus visiting Edinburgh, which was the useful 
one of supplying it in its present distress with a cargo of drugs, approved in the 
East for their efficacy against the plague, and a few men who could undertake to 
administer them properly to the sick. The provost heard this intelligence with 
overflowing eyes ; for, besides the anxiety he felt about the welfare of the city, 
he was especially interested in the health of his daughter, and only daughter, who 
happened to be involved in the common calamity. The terms proposed by the 
Africans were somewhat exorbitant. ‘They demanded to have half the wealth 
of those whom they restored to health. But the provost told them that he be- 
lieved many of the most wealthy citizens would be glad to employ them on these 
terms; and, for his own part, he was willing to sacrifice any thing he had, short 
of his salvation, for the behalf of his daughter. Assured of at least the safety of 
their persons and goods, the strangers drew from their shipa large quantity of me- 
dicines, and began that very evening to attend as physicians, those who chose to 
call them in. The captain—a man in the prime of life, and remarkable amongst 
the rest for his superior dress and bearing—engaged himself to attend the pro- 
vost’s daughter, who had now nearly reached the crisis of the distemper, and 
hitherto had not been expected to survive. 


The popular mind, like the ear of a sick rman, being then | 
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The house of Sir John Smith, the Provost of Edinburgh, in the year 1645, 
was situated in the Cap-and-Feather Close, an alley occupying the site of the 
present North Bridge. The bottom of this alley being closed, there was no 
thoroughfare, or egress, towards the North Loch; but the Provost's house pos- 
sessed this convenience, being the tenement which closed the lower extremity, 
and having a back-door that opened upon an alley to the eastward, namely, Hal- 
kerston's Wynd.* This house was, at the time we speak of, crammed full of 
valuable goods, plate, &c. which had been deposited in the provost’s hands by 
many of his afflicted fellow-citizens, under the impression that, if they survived, 
he was honest enough to restore them unimpaired, and, if otherwise, he was 
worthy to inherit them. His daughter, who had been seized before it was found 
possible to remove her from the town, lay in a little room at the back of the 
house, which, besides one door opening from the large staircase in the front, had 
also a more private entry communicating with the narrower and obsolete turn- 
pike behind. At that time, little precaution was taken any where in Scotland 
about the locking of doors. ‘To have the door simply closed, so that the fairies 
could not enter, was in general considered sufficient, as it is at the present day in 
many remote parts. In Edinburgh, during the time of the plague, the greatest 
indifference to security of this sort prevailed. In general, the doors were left 
unlocked from within, in order to admit the cleansers, or any charitable neigh- 
bour who might come to minister to the bed-rid sick. | This was not exactly the 
case in Sir John Smith’s honse; for the main door was scrupulously locked, 
with a view to the safety of the goods committed to his charge. Nevertheless, 
from neglect, or from want of apprehension, the posterior entrance was after- 
wards found to have been not so well secured. 

The Barbary physician had administered a potion to his patient soon after his 
adinission into the house. He knew that symptoms either favourable or unfavoura- 
ble would speedily appear, and he therefore resolved to remain in the room, 
in order to watch the result. About midnight, as he sat in a remote corner of 
the room, looking towards the bed upon which his charge was extended, while 
a small lamp burned upon a low table between, he was suddenly surprised to ob- 
serve somethiug like a dark cloud, unaccompanied by any noise, interpose itself 
slowly and gradually between his eyes and the bed. He at first thought he was 
deceived—that he was beginning to fall asleep—or that the strange appearance 
was occasioned by some peculiarity of the light, which, being placed almost 
directly between him and the bed, caused him to see the latter object very in- 
distinctly. He was soon undeceived by hearing a noise—the slightest possible 
—an‘ perceiving something like motion in the ill-defined lineaments of the appa- 
rition. Gracious Heaven! thought he, can this be the Angel of Death hovering 
over his victim, preparing to strike the mortal blow, and ready to receive the 
departing soul into the inconceivable recesses of its awful form? It almost ap- 
peared as if the cloud stooped over the bed for the performance of this task. 
Presently, the patient uttered a half-suppressed sigh, and then altogether ceased 
the regular respirations, which had hitherto been monotonous and audible through- 
out the room. ‘The awe-struck attendant could contain himself no longer, but 
permitted a sort of cry to escape him, and started to his feet. The cloud instant- 
ly, as it were, rose from its inclined posture over the bed, turned hastily round, 
and, in a moment contracting itself invo a human shape, glided softly, but nastily 
from the apartment. Ha! thought the African, I have kuown such personages 
as this in Aleppo. These angels of death are sometimes found to be mortal 
themselves—I shall pursue and try. He, therefore, quickly followed the phantom 
through the private door by which it had escaped, not forgetting to seize his 
semicircular sword in passing the table where it lay The stair was dark and 
steep ; but he kept his feet till he reached the bottom. Casting, then, a hasty 
glance around him, he perceived a shadow vanish from the moon-lit ground, at 
an angle of the house, and instantly started forward in the pursuit. He soon 
found himself in the open wynd above-mentioned, along which he supposed the 
mysterious object to have gone. All here was dark; but being certain of the 
course adopted by the pursued party, he did not hesitace a moment in plunging 
headlong down its steep profundity. He was confirmed in his purpose by imme- 
diately afterwards observing, at some distance in advance, a small jet of muon- 
light, proceeding from a side alley, obscured for a second by what he conceived 
to be the transit of a large dark object. This he soon also reached, and finding 
that his own person caused a similar obscurity, he was confirmed in his conjecture 
that the apparition bore a substantial form. Still forward and downward he 
boldly rushed, till, reaching an open area at the bottom, part of which was 
lighted by the moon, he plainly saw, at the distance of about thirty yards before 
him, the figure as of a tall man, loosely enveloped in a prodigious cloak, gliding 
along the ground, and apparently making for a small bridge, which at this particu- 
lar place ergssed the drain of the North Loch, and served as a communication 
with the village called Mutries Hill. He made directly for the fugitive, thinking 
to overtake him almost before he could reach the bridge. But what was his 
surprise, when in a moment the flying object vanished from his sight, as if it had 
sunk into the ground, and left him alone and objectless in his headlong pursuit. 
It was possible that it had fallen into some concealed well or pit, but this he was 
never able to discover. Bewildered and confused, he at length returned to the 
provost’s heuse, and ye-entered the apartment of the sick maiden. To his 
delight and astonishment he found her already in a state of visible convalescence, 
with a gradually deepening glow of health, diffusing itself over her cheek. 
| Whether his courage and fidelity had been the means of scaring away the evil 
| demon, it is impossible to say; but certain it is, that the ravages of the plague 
| began svon afterwards to decline in Edinburgh, and at length died away al- 
|} together. 
| ‘The conelusion of this singularly traditionary story bears, that the provost’s 

daughter, beiug completely restored to health, was married to the foreigner who 

had saved her life. ‘This seems to have been the result of an affection which they 
| had conceived for each other during the period of her convalescence. The Afri- 
| can, becoming joint-heir with his wife of the provost’s vast property, abandoned 
| his former piratical life, became, it is said, a douce Presbyterian, and settled 
| down for the remainder of his days in Edinburgh. The match turned out exceed- 

ingly we!! ; and it is even said that the foreigner became so assimilated with the 

people of Edinburgh, to whom he had proved so memorable a benefactor, that he 
| held at one time an office of considerable civic dignity and importance. Certain 
| it is, that he built for his residence a magnificent land near the head of the Canon- 
| gate, upon the front of which he caused to be erected a statute of the Emperor 
| of Barbary, in testimony of the respect he still cherished for his native country ; 

and this memorial yet remains in its original niche, as a subsidiary proof of the 
verity of the above relation. 











| 
| * This miserable place possesses an interest of which the most of our readers can- 
not be aware. It received its name from the circumstanee of a brave young man, by 


name David Halkerstoun, the brother of the ancestor of the celebrated Hackstoun o f 


Rathillet, having been killed mit in 1544, when defending the town against the English 
| under the Earl of Hertford, 


—pf— 
THE HAUNTED HEAD. 


It was yet early in May morning, in the year 1540, when two travellers alight- 
ed at the little cabaret, known by the sign of “Les quatre fils d’Aymon,” at 
the entrance of the forest of Fontainbleau. They rode two very sorry horses, 
and each of them carried a package behind his saddle. These were the famous 
Benvenuto Cellini, as mad a man of genius as the sun of Italy, which has long 
been used to mad geniuses, ever looked on, and his handsome pupil Ascanio, 
who were carrying some works of art tothe King of France at Fontainbleau. 
For particular reasons, Cellini set out by himself, leaving Ascanio; and he, 
getting tired towards evening, proposed to walk in the forest ; but, before setting 
out, was specially warned to take care, in the first place, that the Gardes de 
Chasse did not shoot him in place of a buck ; and in the next, that he did not 
stray too near a large house, which he would see at about a quarter of an hour’s 
| walk distant to the right of the path. This house, the host told him, belonged 
| to the Chancellor Poyet, who said he did not choose to be disturbed in the medi- 
| tations to which he devoted himself for the good of the state, by idle stragglers. 
To enforce his orders, too, he had an ugly raw-boned Swiss for a porter, who 
threatened to cudgel every one who walked too near his garden wall. There 
was also a hint of a poor young lady being shut upin this guarded mansion. A 
long garden. enclosed by a high wall, and thickly planted on both sides with trees, 
| which entirely concealed its interior from view, was at the back ; and it was this 
| which Ascanio first approached. 

He heard a low voice, which he thought was that of a woman in distress, and, 
listening more intently, and approaching nearer, he was satisfied that his first 
impression was correct. He distinctly heard sobs, and such expressions of sor- 
row, as convinced him that the person from whom they proceeded was indulging 
‘her grief alone. A large birch tree grew against the garden wall near the place 
| where he stood ; he paused fora moment to deliberate whether he could justify 
| the curiosity he felt, when the hint of the hostess that a lady was imprisoned 
| there, came across his mind, and without further hesitation, he ascended the 
| tree. Ascanio looked fromthe height he had gained, and saw a young female 
| sitting on a low garden seat immediately below the bough on which he stood. 

She was weeping. At length, raising her head, she dried her eyes, and taking 

up a guitar which lay beside her, she strack some of the chords, and played the 

symphony to a plaintive air which was then well known. Ascanio gazed in 
| breathless anxiety, and wondered that one so fair should have cause for so deep a 
| sorrow as she was evidently suffering under. In a colloquy which ensued, she 

exhorted him to fly; told him she was an orphan whom Poyet wanted to force 
| into marriage; and finally agreed to elope with her young lover. 

Ascanio clasped the maiden in his arms, and once kissed her fair forehead, by 
way of binding the compact. He looked upto the wall to consider the beet 
means of enabling the lady to scale it, when he saw above it a man’s head look- 
ingatthem. Ascanio at first thought they were betrayed, but the expression of 
the face, which he continued to look at, removed his alarm onthis bead. It was 
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avery fine countenance, highly intelligent, and uncommonly good humoured. It, 


seemed, as well as Axcanio could guess, by the chick beard and mustactios, to 
belong to a man of middle age. He had a long pointed nose, bright eyes, and 
very white teeth ; a small cap just stuck on the left side of his head, gave a 
knowing sort of look to his appearance, and added to the arch expression of his 
visage, as he put his finger on his lip to enjoin silence, when Ascanio looked up 
athim. “Hush,” he said, “it is avery reasonable bargain on both sides, very 
disinterested, and strongly sworito. And now, my children, as I have been a 
witness to it, although unintentionally, 1 feel bound to help your escape. As- 
canio hardly knew what answer to make ; but, as he saw it was perfectly indiffe- 
rent to the stranger, who knew the whole of bis secret, whether he should trust 
him or not, be resolved to accept his offer, and they immediately set about get- 
ting the lady over the wall. ; 
While employed on this, three fellows were seen stealing round the walls 
with their swords drawn. * By St. Denis, we have been reckoning without our 
host,” cried the stranger ; they don’t mean to let us part thus. Come my spark, 


he said to Ascanio, “you will have some service for that sword you wear, a id | 


which, pray Heaven, you know how touse. Do you stand on the other side ot 


the tree, madam,” he added, putting the lady, whose name was Beatrice, on | 


. , P é yh ht a "e 
his horse, ‘and, if the worst should betide, gallop down the path, kee ping naa 
high road till you come to Paris ; inquire for the Nunnery of St. Genevieve, anc 


7 nil ens , preae | 
give this ring to the abbess, who is a relation of mine ; she will ensure you pro- | 
The lady received the ring, and, half dead with horror, awaited the | 
issue of the contest. ‘The assailants came on with great fury ; and, as they were | 
They consisted of a Gascon, | 
Captain Sangfeu, the porter, and a servant, who seemed to be in no great hurry | 


tection.” 
three to two, the odds were rather in their favour. 


to begin the fight; they appeared astonished at finding two opponents, having 
seen only Ascanio from the house. ‘They fell on, however, in pretty good order. 
It happened to be the lot of the stranger, perhaps because he was the bigger 
man, to encounter the servant and the captain. Just as they came up, he loo- 
sened his cloak from his throat, and, twisting it very lightly round his arm, he 
made as serviceable a buckler as a man should wish to use. Upon this he 


caught the captain’s first blow, and dealt, in return, so shrewd a cut on the serv- | 


ing man’s head, as laid him on the forest turf without the least inclination to 
take any farther share in the combat. ‘The fight was now nearly equal ; and, to 
do him justice, the Gascon captain was a fair match for most men : the stranger, 
however, was one to whom fighting was evidentiy any thing but new; and, in 
less than five minutes, the captain lay beside the servant, so dead, that if all the 
monks in Christendom had sung a mass in his ears, he would not have heard it. 

‘“T have owed you this good turn a very long time, my gallant Captam Sang- 
feu. I have not forgotten an ill turn that you did me at Pavia, when you did 
not wear the rebel Bourbon’s livery; but there’s an end to all, and you die as a 
soldier should.” And as the stranger muttered this, he wiped the blood drops 
off his own sword, and looked at the fight which was continuing between the 
Swiss and Ascanio, but did not seem inclined to interfere. ‘Save him, for mer- 
cy’s sake,” cried the lady. “ By our Holy Lady,” he replied, **[T think he wants 
noaid. He is making gallant play with his slender rapier there against the large 
weapon of the Swiss. You shall see him win you, madam, or I have mistaken 
my man. Well evaded !—there he has it!” he shouted, as Ascanio’s sword en- 
tered his antagonist’s body, until the shell struck against his breast-bone, and 
the giant fell at the youth’s feet. ‘The varlet may get over it,” said the stran- 


ger, kicking the servant’s body ; “but for the other two, I'll be their gage they'll | 


never come out to assassinate honest men on moonlight nights again. But aw ay 
with you,” turning to Ascanio; ‘we shall have the whole country up In five 


minutes; begone;’’ and he held the horse, while Ascanio mounted. “But what | 


will you do?” returned the youth. “Iam not far from home ; and if the hunt 
should become hot, I'l! get up one of these trees; but take care of the horse ; 
he’ll carry you six leagues an hour. Goodbye, Rabican,” he added, patting the 
steed’s neck, who, by his pawing, seemed to know his master. 

The lovers did indeed put the speed of this noble animal to the test, and his 
gallop was as wild as if it would never end. But, on reaching Paris, Ascanio 
was at a loss how to dispose of his faircharge. _ Cellini was at this time living 
in an old castellated house on the left bank of the Seine, which had formed part 
of the Nesle Palace, and which Cellini had called “ Ii Piccol Nello.” Almost 
all the chambers, excepting the few in which they dwelt, were occupied by the 
numerous works in which the artist was engaged. At length Ascanio’s fertile 
invention suggested to him an expedient, by which he might ensure anasylum for 
the lady for a short time, at least until he should be able to explain the whole at- 
fair to Cellini. Among the odd whims which from time to time, reigned in the 
crazy brain of Cellini, that of making a colossal statue of Mars had for a long 
time been paramount, and he had proceeded so far as to make the head of the 
figure, when some other freak drew off his attention. This head was gbout as 
large as the cottage of a London ruralist, and occupied a large space in the 
court-yard of “Il Piccol Nello.” The frame was made of solid timber, and 
the outside covered with a very thick plaster, which was moulded into the form 
of a gigantic face, representing the aspect of the God of Battles; and avery 
terrible affair to look upon it was. Ascanio, who had often been much annoyed 
by the discordant noises with which his master conducted his labours, and no 
less by the incessant talking of the old house-keeper Catherine, had found a re- 
fuge from both in the cavity of this head, where he had formed a very conve- 
nient, and not a very small apartment. Here he used to study painting and mu- 
sic, both of which he loved far better than either sculpture or working in gold; 
and he had been wise enough never to tell Cellini or any other person of this re- 
treat. He entered it easily by a chasm from the ground, and a smal! ladder, 
which he had placed withinside, conducted him to his chamber. 

Cellini’s oddities and the unceremonious method he had adopted of getting 
possession of the “I Piccol Nello,” had made him many enemies. Among 
others, there was a wretched little tailor, who had the honour of being employed 
for some of the Conseillers du Parlement. This tailor became the implacable 
foe of Cellini. He took a garret directly opposite his house, where he used to 
watch the motions of the inhabitants of * I] Piccol Nello,” and to soften the ex- 
asperation of his mind, he bestowed on them from morning to night ail the male- 
dictions his ingenuity could invent. He had heard noises proceeding from the 
monstrous plaster head in the court-yard, and even sometimes, in the dead of 
the night, he had seen two streams of light issuing from the great eyes; but, as 
he had no notion that Ascanio was then within the head, drawing by the light 
of a lamp, or playing on a guitar, which he accompanied with his voice, the lit- 


tle tailor’s fears aud malice induced him to spread a report that Cellini was an | 


enchanter, and that the ** Testadi Marte” he had made, was some demoniacal 
contrivance which he had animated for the destruction of the good city of Paris. 
Not content with reporting this throughout the quarter in which he dwelt, he 
told it among all the lacquais of all conseillers he knew, until at length the story 
of the Devil's Head in “ [1 Piccol Nello” was as well known as any other cur- 
rent lie in the city. In this chamber Beatrice was placed. 


Meanwhile the chancellor had found his bullies where Ascania left them, but | 


could persuade none of the three to tell him what had brought them into so sad 
a plight; and for this reason,—two of them were dead and the other was so faint 
from the loss of blood, that he could not speak, and seemed very likely to 
follow his companions. The chancellor, however, pursued the fugitives, and 
resolved, in his rage, to devote the youth to utter ruin, as soon as he should 
catch him; and in the mean time, he proposed to glut his rage by sacri- 
ficing Benvenuto Cellini, who, as we said before, had made himself many 
enemies. Aware of Cellini’s favour with the king, he was obliged to tread wa- 
Tily ; but the superstition of that age rendered a charge of sorcery too grave to 
be parried. The haunted head was, therefore, made the hinge on which the 
artist's ruin was to turn : and the Duchess d’Estampes, the king's mistress, and 
his majesty's confessor, both enemies of Cellini, entered into the confederacy 
against him. The confessor devoutly believed in all the legends of the Romish 
church, and thought it highly probable, that a man who could execute such beau- 
tiful sculptures, as Cellini had exhibited on the preceding day, must be in league 
with the devil. When therefore, the chancellor began to tell his story, these 
two worthy personages chimed in and backed his villainous project so well, that 
the good natured king was diverted from his first intention, which had been to 
kick the chancellor, and to leave the confessor and the sultana (the only two per- 
sons in the world of whom he had ever been afraid) to themselves. He said he 
would see Cellini, who had staid all night in the palace by his orders; and the 
artist was accordingly sent for. 

** How now, Cellini,” said the monarch, as he approached, “did I send for 
you to Paris that you should bring with you troops of fiends and demons, who, 
it is said, help you in your works!’ «| have no devils to help me in my work,” 
said Cellini, “but your majesty’s subjects ; and if my great countryman, 
Alighieri, were to lead me through all the darkest places in the Inferno, I could 
not find worse fiends.” ‘ But here,” said the king, holding out the papers, 
“two men swear that you have a head of the devil in ‘ Il Piccol Nello,’ and that 
the whole of the neighbourhood is infested by his legions, to the disturbance of 
the public tranquillity, and the great scandal of our holy church.” ‘The con- 
fessor crossed himself. “I abjure the devil and his power,” said Cellini, cross- 
ing himself with no less fervour; “and, next to them, I hate and abhor the 
villains who have thus slandered me to your gracious majesty. Give me to know 
their names, and I swear they shall be better acquainted with the real devil ere 
long.”” The king decided on examining into the matter personally ; but Ascamo 
had married the fair Beatrice befure the royal commission got to Paris, and was 
going to restore the stranger’s horse, according to the directions he had received, 
ai the time it arrived at the Testa di Marti, wherei). the bride was lodged. 

The consternation of Beatrice may be better imagined than described, when 
she heard the arrival of so many strangers ; but it was increased to an almost 
intolerable degree as she listened to the conversation which ensued, and heard 
the odious voice of her oppressor the chancellor. She could not see any of the 
persons, unless she looked out at the eyes of the figure, and this she dared not do 
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lest she should discover herself ‘* And this,” said the king, **is-what they 
call the Devil's Head? + Who calls it so!” asked Cellini, fiercely ; * it is 
(the head of Mars, and whoever has called it the head of the devil, is an ass and 
tahar!’ * Panence, good Benvenuto,” said the king; “ let us hear what they 
| have to say against the head, which seems to be a very fine work of art, whether 
, it has been wrought by man or demon.” ‘The chancellor, who had taken care 
| on the journey to mature his plans, now produced the little tailor, who saw here 
| 2 glorious opportunity of being revenged on his formidable antagonist. He, 
therefore, began a long story, every third word of which was a lie, about the 
| sights he had seen and the sounds he had heard, in and about this dreadful head. 
| He had often seen the foul fiend himself go in and out, he said; he had heard 
| the devils performing the sacred office of mass backwards; he had seen flames 
| issue from the mouth ; and, no longer ago than last night, as he was a Christian 
; and a tailor, he swore that he had seen two fiends enter the bead, immediate- 
ly after which it was seen to roll its fiery eye in a manner truly horrible and 
awful. 
It would be impossible to convey any adequate notion of the extravagancies 
| which Cellini committed, while this little idiot was uttering his lies. If he had 
not been restrained, he would have killed him on the spot; he roared all sorts 
of imprecations, he cursed every taJor that had been on the earth since the 
| cveation, and then, adding all those curses together, he heaped them in a lump 
on the head of the particular taror then before him: in short, he acted so 
whimsical a madness, that the king Jaughed until his sides ached. The chancel- 
lor, however, took up the matter in a much more serious light. He said it was 
evident, from the relation of the witness, that some foul deeds were practised, 
and that the head ought to be exorcised; never doubting, that if he could once 
| gain the assistance of the clergy, tliey would invent some pretext on which 
' Cellini might be sent to prison, and knowing that their influence with the king 
was much greater than his own. ‘The confessor fell into his scheme readily, and 
said he did not doubt that there was a spirit in the head, and repeated that it 
ought to be exorcised. ‘The king had no ebjection to this, and as he had already 
| enjoyed the farce so far, he wished to see it played out. Some of the brethren 
of the neighbouring Carmelite church were sent for, in all haste, and prepara- 
| tions made for the exorcising. ‘The confessor directed a large stick of fagots, 
| which stood in a corner of the yard, to be laid around the head, because, he 
{ said, the application of fire was, always necessary te dislodge a spirit so malignant 
| as that appeared to be which had taken up its abode in this structure. ‘The pre- 
parations were soon made, and a torch applied, when a faint shriek was heard to 
issue from the head. Al! the bystanders looked aghast; the priests crossed 
themselves ; even the king looked grave; Cellini’s hair stood on end ; and the 
tailor ran away. At this moment, Ascanio had returned from the park, and 
| learning from a bystander that they were about to exorcise the Magic Head, at 
| the Italian sculptor’s, because there was a spirit in it, he rushed in just time 
enough to dash the torch from the hand of a lay brother of the Carmelites, who 
| was applying it, and whom he knocked down, at the same time trampling out the 
| fire which had begun to catch one of the fagots. 
| ‘ Fiends! monsters!’ he cried, ** advance one step, and your lives shall be 
| the forfeit'!’’ Beatrice heard his voice, and, almost fainting with terror, she 
| rushed out, and threw herself into hisarms. Supporting her with his left arm, 
| and holding out his sword with his right, he continued to menace all who should 
j approach. ‘ What means all this!” cried the king. But Ascanio was too 
| much busied in encouraging the terrified girl, to listen to the question. The old 
| chancellor, however, who recognized Beatrice instantly, now thought that his 
| plan had succeeded even beyond his expectation. ‘* My gracious liege,” he cried, 
‘this maiden is a ward of mine, whose person! require to be instantly restored 
to me ; the youth I charge with having, in company with others, slain three of 
my household, and having carried off the maiden by force.”’ ** It is false,”’ cried 
| Beatrice, as she threw herself franticly at the king’s feet, ‘they were killed in 
| fair combat, and I went willingly with him to seek protection from the cruelty of 
| that vicious tyrant. Here, at your majesty’s knees, I implore your pity and pro- 
| tection.”” * But what says the youth !’’ asked the king of Ascanio, who had 
| been gazing on him in almost stupifying astonishment. He saw before him, in 
| the person of the gallant Francis, the stranger who had so generously aided him 
in the forest of Fontainbleau. ‘Has he any witness besides that maiden, who 
| is too deeply interested in this matter, to prove that he killed his antagonist in 
\ fair fight?” ‘He is one of a band of murderers and ravishers,”’ cried the chan- 
| cellor ina rage; “he has no witness.”’ ‘Thou art a liar, though thou wert a 
| thousand chancellors,” replied the youth; *‘ and since peaceful men like thee do 
| not make war but on weak maidens, I defy thee by thy champion. No, my liege,” 
| he added, turning to the king, and kneeling—*“ I have no witness save God and 
your majesty.”’ ‘‘ And may every honest man have witnesses as good in time 
| of need, to oppose to perjurers and lawyers! He is no murderer, chancellor !— 
| by my holy patron, Saint Denis, I believe he could himself have killed those 
three murderous villains whom thou didst retain ; but know, that I helped him— 





| that I cut the throat of that traitor, Sangfeu, whom, in spite of me, thou didst 


| cherish, to do deeds which thy black heart planned, but dared not achieve. I 
| helped him to carry off the maiden, thy dead friend’s daughter, whom thou didst 


| basely oppress ; and if he had not been there, I had done it myself.” 


The king and his train then departed, leaving the young people with Cellini, 
whom the disgrace of the chancellor had put into mighty good humour. He 
made Ascanio tell him the story of the fight in the forest over and over again ; 
he kissed Beatrice, and called her his child; he forbade all work iv “ Il Piccol 
Nello” for a week ; had the wedding celebrated with great magnificence ; and 
said* that of all the works he had ever produced, none had made him so happy 
as La Testa di Marte.-—Hommage aux Dames. 

_— 


Summary. 


Laws Regarding Wrecks.—It had been the custom of England till this king's 
(Henry I) reign, that when a vessel was wrecked on the coast, both ship and car- 
| go became the property of the lord uf the manor, unless they who escaped from 
it appeared in a limited time. ‘The usage was probably more barbarous than the 
| law that licensed it; and it was mitigated by a decree of Henry's, that if one man 
escaped alive, the lords should have noclaim. But even in far later and more 
civilized ages it has not been found easy to suppress the practice of wrecking 
among men who impiously persuade themselves that they exercise in it a natu- 
ral right. During Stephen’s turbulent usurpation the decree was disregarded, and 
the men who escaped from shipwreck found their fellow-creatures as merciless 
as the elements. Henry II, therefore, revived his grandfather's law; and 
enacted also, that even if no person survived the wreck, but any live animal 
escaped from it, or was found alive on board, the ship and cargo should be kept 
for the owners, if they appeared within three months. A jealous regard for the 
maritime strength of the nation was manifested by the same king, in his injunc- 
tion to the justices itinerant, that in every county they should strictly prohibit any 
one, as he valued life and fortune, from buying or selling any ship to be carried 
| out of England, or from sending or causing to be sent any mariner into a foreign 
| serv ice. —Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 
Sir Charles Forbes has been elected Lord Rector of the Mareschal College and 
| University of Aberdeen for the ensuing year. 


The number of vessels lost through shipwreck in the Royal Navy, since the 
Ist of Jan. 1816, to the latest period the same can be made out, is 52; 13 of 
which were never heard of, and the crews are supposed to have perished. ‘The 
| crews of 28 were entirély saved, and of the remaining 11 they were only partially 
| saved. 
| Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works.—The public may shortly expect to see the 
Poetical Works of Scott published uniformly with his novels, and adorned by il- 
lustrations from Turner. They will run to twelve volumes. When these beau- 
tiful works are finished, and ranged along the bookshelves with the forty-eight 
volumes of the Waverley Novels, what an array of delight will they not present 
| —what a library in themselves—what a population of interesting characters— 
what a multitude of beautiful scenes—what passions burning through their rapid 
career—what long-tried suffering exhibiting its fortitude—what affections, what 
hopes, what mirth and good-humour—what passages of chivalry, contrasted 
| with homely truth and goodness—in short, what a world past and present—what 
| a universe of humanity! They who possess the prose series must complete their 
| Acquisition by the poetry, and then they may consider that they have raised each 








| man in his own parlour a monument to Scott, which, while it does honour to his | 


| memory, will afford themselves a refuge and consolation when companions grow 
dull, the skies frown, and, may be, the head itself is not over light. — Spectator, 
5th Jan 1833 

Lord Exmouth's Will —The will of the late Lord Exmouth has been proved 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, by the oath of the Right Hon. Susan 





the will during life or widowhood. ‘The personal estate has been sworn to be 
under the value of £80,000, in addition to which there appears to be considera- 
ble landed property. 

Au action was tried last week at the Lincoln assizes, brought by Mr. Dymoke, 
the Champion of England, against a farmer named Goe, for trespassing on his 
grounds, in which the Champion obtained one farthing damages ! 

Early Name and Inhabitants of Britain.—According to the Welsh Triads, the 
earliest name by which Britain was known was Clas Merddin, the sea-defended 
green spot. Such an appellation may seem to have been prophetic. But the 
sea defends no people who cannot defend themselves ; and it was with this feel- 
ing that Wordsworth, the great poet of his age, poured forth a lofty strain, when, 
looking from a valley near Dover towards the coast of France, and “' the span of 
water” which separated us from that then most formidable neighbour, for it was 
while Bonaparte was in the plenitude of his power. The first inhabitants of 
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| Viscountess Exmouth, the widow of the deceased nobleman, and the executrix of | gent and unce 
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Great Britain were a maritime people, a branch of those whom the Greeks call- 
ed Kimmerii, and the Latins Cimbri; a name which the Cambrians, or, more 
properly, the Coury, retain in their own tongue to this day. According to tra- 
dition, which there is no cause for impugning, they come from Asia, or the Sum- 
mer country, but by way of the Hazy or German ocean.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 

Precision of the Royal Artillery Practice.—Mr. White, the architect, having 
invented a peculiar cement, constructed with it, a six feet cube of brickwork 
seven years since, and froin its durability and other properties, he was desirous 
of ascertaining its tenacity when opposed to the fire of heavy ordnance ; ac 
cordingly the following experiments took place in the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, of the 8th inst., by permission of Sir James Kempt, Master General of 
the Ordnance, in the presence of a numerous party of distinguished officers and 
scientifie characters, including the Hon. Colonel Fox, Sir Alexander Dickson, 
Colonel Couper, &c. &c. 

The object was embedded in a bank of earth, offering a surface of only six feet 
by five; a 24 pounder was then placed about a quarter of a mile distant, and 
directed with such precision that the first shot struck the centre, to the admira- 
tion of all present, who immediately congratulated Major Faddy, the officer who 
laid the gun, and expressed themselves delighted at the display of such extra- 
ordinary skill. ‘The shot perforated the mass, divided it perpendicularly and 
horizontally, thereby dividing the cube into four smaller ones ata blow. As Mr. 
White was not present this single shot was deemed decisive, and no more were 
fired, 

Previously to the firing, bets ran high amongst some gentlemen, that one shot 
in ten minutes only would hit. The officers considered one in five would have 
been good practice. 

British Museum.—The accounts of this establishment have just been laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons. ‘The balance in hand, December 1831, 
was £4,752. The Parliamentary grant was £16,922, which, with other sums 
from the property belonging tu the trustees, and £148 received from the sale of 
the Synopsis, and other Museuin publications, make the total receipts amount to 
£23,170 for the year 1832. ‘The payments for the same year are £18,572, thus 
leaving a surplus in hand of £6,598. The salaries of the officers amounted to 
£2,742, and £4,950 is paid for extra services; £3,675 is paid to servants and 
attendants, £439 for rent and taxes. £1,032 for purchase of books, and £853 for 
purchase of manuscripts. ‘lhe expenditure for the current year is estimated at 
£16,844. The number of persons who were admitted to view the British Mu- 
seum and to the reading rooms bas wonderfully increased of late years. In 1826 
79,131 were admitted; in 1827, 81,228; 1828, 68,101; 1829, 71,336; 1830, 
99,112; 1831, 147,896. About 1,950 visited the reading-rooms in 1810; 8820 
in 1820: and 46,800 in 1832. The days of public admission to the Museum are 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 10 till 4. 

Patronage in India.—Vast India patronage is invested partly in the crowns 
partly in the directors, and partly in the Governor and Council of the several 
presidencies. ‘The Board of Contro! has legally no share in the distribution of 
Indian patronage ; though, practically, the President of the Board, by an ar- 
rangement with the Court of Directors, has a share equal to that of one of the 
chairs, or double that of adirector. ‘The patronage exercised in India amounts 
to a very large share of the whole; but the distribution of it is recorded on the 
proceedings sent home, and it is hable to be vigilantly scrutinized by the Court 
and by the Board. Promotion is regulated on the principle cf seniority as the 
general rule, and by selection, according to individual merit, as particular exigen- 
cies may require; but in the several presidencies it is, generally speaking, con- 
fined to individuals within the presidency. No public responsibility attaches to 
the patronage of the Directors; nor do the tests prescribed operate upon the 
exercise of it any more than the cesirableness of obtaining competent persons 
operates upon the disposal of the patronage in government offices in this country , 
public opinion is said to have as little influence in the one case as in the other. 
The amount of patronage is necessarily fluctuating, but being regulated by the 
demand for public servants, arising from casualties or other causes, ‘The number 
of civi! servants at the three Presidencies is calculated at 1,100 or 1,200. In 
the event of the patronage being taken away from the Court of Directors, a pe: 
cuniary compensation has been suggested.— Common’s Report. 


Increase of Slavery in Cuba.—Mr. Macqueen, of Glasgow, who has beén 
making the tour of the British and Foreign West Indies, states, in a letter to 
the Editor of the Glasgow Courier, that “ Cuba is increasing in importance 
quite incredibly. T hold in my hands,” says he, “ most valuable returns of that 
island, and also Porto Rico. “The crop of Cuba, in one article, sugar, exported 
in 1830, was in round numbers, 196,000,000)bs., and the increase of the slave 
population, by importation, was in (1828 and 1829) two years 179,000! Porto 
Rico is rapidly rising into importance An immense African slave trade is 
carried on through the island of St. ‘Thomas's to supply that island and Cuba 
with Africans. Ten, and even twelve, African slave-ships may be seen in the 
harbour of St. Thomas together, taking their African cargoes, and frequently 
waiting the arrival of ships from Liverpool and the Clyde with the articles which 
are necessary to complete.” 

The Dauphinois, of Grenoble, gives the following account of a murder and 
the almost miraculous escape of one of the intended victims :—* An inhabitant 
of Saint Marcellin, Isere, going on foot towards Beaurepaire, accompanied by his 
daughter, a very young girl, was attacked by three robbers. While the father 
was contending with the assailants the child fled, in hopes of meeting with as- 
sistance, and at length reached a lonely cottage, where she found only an old 
woman, to whom she related the fact, and expressed her anxiety to find some one 
that could fly to the relief of her father. It was, however, night; the woman 
assured her that there was no one within call, and at length prevailed upon her 
to lie down ona wretched bed. A_ short time afterwards the three robbers who 
had attacked her father entered, and the girl being still awake, heard them con- 
sulting as to the best means of getting rid of her also, and securing the basket 
she had carried away with her, in which was a sum of money. After some de- 
bate, the old hag suggested that a fire should be kindled in the oven to burn the 
poor child, and it was accordingly hghted. Strengthened by the imminent danger, 
she had presence of mind to throw herself from the window, and run into the 
fields, where, providentially, she soon fell in with a party of custom-house guards 
who, guided by the girl, reached the cottage before her escape was discovered, 
and made the whole of its inmates prisoners. At a short distance the body of 
a woman was found ina pond, but it had not been ascertained whether she had 
been the victim of the same gang, or of an accident.” 

It was lately said, hastily, by the member for Cambridgeshire, that the Porte- 
mouth yard was Hi-supplied with stores and materials. ‘The assertion surprised 
us, knowing that imports of necessarics are constantly pouring in; and on in- 
quiry we find that of stores not likely to perish, there is, at this moment, a ten 
years’ consumption for the present navy in our deck-yard. Captain Yorke’s 
complaint was more particularly directed to the want of large spars for line-of- 
battle ships’ masts; so far, however, from this being the fact, there are actually 
now inthe Portsmouth yard the following proportion of large spars more thar 
there were when the present Admiralty came into office, viz.: four times the 
quantity of sticks fit for large masts, twice the quantity fit for large bowsprits, 
and seven times the stock of square timber, such as is used in making Sir R. 
Seppings’s masts.— Hampshire Telegraph. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LADY WHO NURSED GEORGE IV. 

Previous to the year 1745, the Earl of Glencairn was governor of Dunbarton 
Castle. His countess was sister or cousin of Murray of Broughton, superior of 
the parish of Annworth in Galloway. At this time, the schoolmaster of Ann- 
worth was Mr. Andrew Waddel, A.M. (afterwards well known as the translater 
of Buchanan's Psalins), who, being a very learned man, was recommended by 
Broughton to Lord Glencairn, as tator to his sons. In this way Mr. Wacddel was 
translated fromm Annworth to Dunbarton Castle. During Mr. Waddel's residence 
with this noble family, a soldier in the garrison, called Sutherland, died. His 
death was very soon followed by that ofhis wife ; and they left a son and daugh- 
ter totally destitute. ‘The boy, William, entered the army; and Mr. Waddel, 
who was no less remarkable for his humanity than his learning, though encum- 
bered with a large family of his own, and having yet slender means, adopted the 
soldier's daughter. 

The little Margaret Sutherland, as she grew up, became a paragon of beauty, 
and was no less admired for the gracefulness of her appearance than she was be- 
loved for her amiable dispositions. Such attractions were too well calculated to 
excite stronger feelings than those of mere admiration. Though no less virtuous 
than beautiful, this innocent creature became the victim of unlawful passions. 
A Captain Scott of the artillery betrayed her unsuspecting confidence, and clan- 
destinely carried her off from under the care of her venerable protector. It may 
easily be conceived that the good old man was plunged into the deepest distress 
by this unprincipled act. Tor three long years, notwithstanding the most dili- 
asing inquiries, he heard nothing of his much loved protegée. At 
last a letter came, a‘ldressed to him in characters which he himself had taught 


| her to trace. The contents were most consvlatory. The sweet girl, whose heart 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


revolted at the idea of living with Captain Scott on the terms he proposed, had, 
with a degree of spirit for which he was not prepared, insisted on returning to the 
bosom of the family of her excellent friend in Scotland, from whom she never 
once doubted, even under such circumstances. of meeting with the most cordial 
reception. ‘The Captain found that to part with her was worse than death; and 
at last adopted the virtuous resolution of affording her the only adequate repara- 
tion in his power, by making her his lawful wife, which he had now done. 

e here come to the most interesting part of our story. When it became ne- 
cessary to find a nurse for the infant Prince of Wales, the now happy and re- 
spectable Mrs. Captain Scott, (who had by this time increased her family) was 
suggested, and accepted ; and she had the distinguished honour of suckling our 
present and most gracious Sovereign. 
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Night and day Telegraphs in France.—A project has been laid before the go- | bation, to the delight of the whole army, by naming him Colonel of the Fusileers | you never to forget that they are to be stained only with your blood, to be sur- 


vernment by a company, (Messrs. Ferrier and Co.,) for improving telegraphic | —when also we look around us and see how much we are honoured by the com- | rendered only with your lives.” 
communications to such an extent, that they will be able to transmit intelligence | pany of numbers of that fair sex, ambitious of whose applause, and influenced by 


an immense distance at any moment of the mght or day. This plan is espe- 
cially calculated for the conveyance of commercial intelligence. A million of 


| 


whose charms men have been encouraged to deeds of valour almost superhu- 
man; I say, how much more interesting becomes the ceremony on the present 


francs will be sufficient, according to the company’s calculation, to establish a | occasion—how much more imposing ought it to be rendered, and, I may add, 


full complement of telegraphs between Paris and the following places: Havre, 
Calais, Lille, Maubeuge, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Nantes. The yearly expense” 
they calculated at 900,000 francs, but the produce per annum would be 2,808,203 
francs. 
TO THE SNOWDROP.—By Barry Cornwall. 
Pretty firstling of the year! 
Herald of the host of fiowers ! 
Hast thou left thy cavern drear, 
In the hope of summer hours ? 
Back unto thy earthen bowers! 
Back to thy warm world below, 
Till the strength of suns and showers 
Quell the now relentless snow! 


Art stil here’—Alive’ and blithe ? 
Though the stormy Night hath fled, 
And the Frost hath passed his scythe 
O’er thy small unshelter'd head ? 
Ah!—some lie amidst the dead, 
(Many a giant stubborn tree,— 
Many a plant, its spirit shed,) 
That were better nursed than thee ! 


What hath saved thee? Thou wast not 
*Gainst the arrowy winter furred,— 
Armed in scale,—but all forgot 
When the frozen winds were stirred. 
Nature, who doth clothe the bird, 
Should have hid thee in the earth, 
Tiil the cuckoo’s song was heard, 
And the Spring let loose her mirth. 


Nature—deep and mystic word! 
Mighty mother, still unknown, 
Thou didst sure the Snowdrop gird 
With an armour all thine own! 
Thou, who sent’st it forth alone, 
To the cold and sullen season, 
(Like a thought at random thrown,) 
Sent it thus for some grave reason ! 


If ’twere but to pierce the mind 
With a single gentle thought, 

Who shall deem thee harsh or blind ? 
Who that thou hast vainly wrought? 
Hoard the gentle virtue caught 

From the Snowdrop,—Reader wise ! 
Good is good, wherever taught— 

On the ground, or in the skies ! 

Wilkes.—At the period of Wilke’s popularity, every wall bore his name, and 
every window his portrait. In china, in bronze. or in marble, he stood upon the 
chimney-pieces of half the houses of the metropolis; he swung upon the sign 
post of every village, of every great road throughout the country. He used him- 
self to tell, with much glee, of a monarchical old lady, behind whom he acciden- 
tally walked, looking up, and murmuring within his hearing, in much spleen, 
“(He swings every where but where he ought!” Wilkes passed her, and, turn- 
ing round, politely bowed. 

Poor man of mutton.—A leg of mutton, in its last stage of scraggism. is some- 
times (in Scotland) devilled, or otherwise prepared for the table, and then bears 
the familiar title of ‘a poor man of mutton,”’ or more briefly, ‘a poor man.” 
It is related by Dr. Jamieson, in his Dictionary, that a Scotch nobleman entering 
an inn at London, after a long journey, and being asked by the landlord what he 
would please to have, answered, with a yawn, ‘I dare say I could take a bit of a 
poorman.” ‘A bit of what?” inquired the landlord. ‘A bit of a poor man,” 
repeated his lordship. ‘The Lord have a care of my poor soul!” cried mine 
host, and made but one step from the top of the stair to the bottom; nor could 
he be prevailed upon, till the phrase was explained by the nobleman’s valet, to 
make his appearance again in the parlour. 

; and Birmingham Rail-way Bill.—This bill passed through the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons without any opposition. The committee were 
#0 fully satisfied with the evidence given last session, that they did not call a 
single additional witness. Neither this bill, nor the one for cuntinuing the line 
from Birmingham to London, is likely to meet with any opposition in either 
house, so that there is every reason to hope that these most useful and noble un- 
dertakings will be commenced in afew months, and that in three or four years 
the inhabitants of the north of England will be able to reach the metropolis in 
ten or twelve hours. 


Singular Fact.—lt is not generally known that Mr. Courtenay owes his right 
to the succession to the Earldom of Devon to the peculiar wording of the title. 
Sir Harris Nicholas happened whilst making inquiries into this peerage case to 
discover that in the patent of 1553, the words “ heirs male for ever” were sub- 
stituted for “heirs male of his body,” the customary manner of wording titles. 
Thus it reverts to the collateral heirs, and to this perhaps may be eventually 
owing the preservation not only one of the most illustrious titles in the kingdom, 
but also the preservation entire of one of the finest domains in England, which 
= of ancestry will no doubt now cause to be continued to the Earldom of 

von. 

SONG. 

There's Magic in that little Song ; 

Its simple, liquid melody 
Can chase the gloom of care away, 

And make pain’s phantoms fly. 
When throbbinggrief around my couch 

Keeps sleepless watch the drear night long, 
My brain will cool, and calm, if thou 

But sing that little Song. 


When fortune hides her fickle face— 
When sunshine friends turn cold away— 
When first-love’s holy vow is broke, 
Like foam on ocean spray— 
When youth’s bright hopes by fell despair 
Are crush’d. as by a giant strong, 
I will not rue my lot, if thou 
But sing that little Song. 
There's Magic in that little Song ; 
It soothes each stormy passion dewn ; 
The hopes which bless’d me when in youth, 
Again my day-dreams crown. 
Sweet visions of departed joys 
Fantastic on my memory throng, 
I am a child again when thou 
Dost sing that little Song. 


—~—_ 
PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO THE 90TH LIGHT | 
INFANTRY. 


The imposing ceremony of presenting a new stand of colours to the above 
regiment took place in the square of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, Ireland, 
on the 21st of January last. After the usua! preliminaries, or consecration, &c., | 
the Commander of the Forces, Lieutenant-General Sir Hussey Vivian, upon 
whom this gratifying duty devolved, addressed the regiment to the following 

rt :-— 

"Colonel Arbuthnot, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and Soldiers of the 
90th Light Infantry :--The purpose for which we have assembled here this day, 
is to perform one of the most solemn, one of the most interesting, and that | 
ought to be rendered one of the most imposing of our military ceremonies. But | 
if the description I have now given of it, is that which is applicable to it on all | 
occasions, how much more so it must be on the present occasion, when we look 
to the situation in which we are now assembled, surrounded by a building, ap- 
propriated by a munificent and grateful nation, to the residence of its brave old 
soldiers ;—when we consider by how many of those brave men we are attended, 
who fought and bled in their country’s cause, in that long and arduous struggle, | 
so triumphantly, and so gloriously concluded, and amongst whom, this day, I had | 
hoped to have enumerated that gallant soldier now at the head of the Govern- | 
ment in this country, (the Marquess of Anglesea,) that brilliant leader, who | 
placed himself in front of the British cavalry, and led it against that of France, 
in some of the most successful charges made during the late war—that brave man 
who, in the command of that cavalry, fought so nobly, and suffered so severely, | 
in that great battle which hurled Napoleon from his throne, and gave peace to | 
Europe—(but for his absence, occasioned alone by his illness, I am requested to | 
express his regret)—when I see by my side a General Officer, Sir E. Blakney, | 
who, during the whole of the Peninsular campaign, in the command of a most | 
distinguished regiment, did himself immortal honour, and his country invaluable 
service, and in reward for such service, a kind Sovereign has marked his appro- 





how much must I feel, and how deeply regret my own inadequacy to do justice to 
it.—On such an occasion it is customary, it is right to refer to those opportuni- 
ties the corps to which the colours are to be presented has had of distinguishing 
itself before its enemies. It is right, I say, that this should be the case : it brings 
to the recollection of the old soldiers, days of honour and of glory, uf which they 
have reason to be proud of—it stimulates the young soldiers to emulate the con- 
duct of the old in those days that are to come ; and in referring to such opportu- 
nities, although in the case of this regiment they have not occurred so frequently 
as in the case of some of its more fortunate feliow-soldiers, still, it is gratifying 
to recollect that when such opportunities have occurred, they have been nobly 
taken advantage of, and the steadiness and courage of the corps have been proudly 
asserted. At an early period of my military life, it was my good fortune to be- 
come intimately known to that distinguished individual who raised this regiment ; 
who, at an advanced period of his own life (I mean advanced for first commencing 
that of a soldier,) quitted his home at his country’s call, and whose whole career 
was one of continued and eminent services—who, to use the words of the Duke 
of Wellington, ‘closed that career in the Peninsula, after having established 
within the French territory the troops of the allied British and Portuguese army, 
which had been so frequently distinguished under his command,’ and who after- 
wards having been again called into service, planned and carried into effect that 
most extraordinary military enterprise, the surprise of Bergen-op-Zoom—an en- 
terprise, which may said to have been completely successful as far as regarded 
the General under whose orders it was undertaken, and which failed solely from 
some unfortuuate and accidental misunderstanding of orders by the troops en- 
gaged—an enterprise designated by Bonaparte as one of the boldest and first 
military exploits ever imagined or attempted. It was my fortune also in early 
life tobe quartered for two years with this regiment in the garrison of Gibraltar 
—that I had the happiness to form an acquaintance, and I may add, a friendship 
—a friendship that I am proud to say has existed, and exists up to the present 
time, with that most amiable and excellent man and admirable officer at the head 
of his Majesty’s army. I there also became intimate with the other officers of 
the corps—I there became acquainted with the merits of the corps itself. The 
friendship thus established led me naturally, when parted from it, still to regard 
its progress with anxiety, and to look with interest to all such events as were 
conducive to its success and its honour. It was therefore with great pleasure 
that I learnt it was one of those regiments brought together to form the army 
when England put forth that wonderful instance of her power, and assembled 
her legions from the four quarters of the globe, in order to expel the invading 
enemy from the territories of an ancient and faithful ally. This regiment then 
formed, I say, part of that force so assembled on the burning plains of Egypt— 
on those burning plains, where, in days of yore, the lion-hearted king of England 
led his chivalry to feats of arms—by which they have been immortalized. On 
that holy land where, for the first time, a check was given to the career of that 
extraordinary man, whose victories in Italy had already rendered him so cele- 
brated, by a British naval chief, a Christian knight, who raised the union flag of 
England on the walls of Acre. It was, I say, on the burning sands of that coun- 
try, that this regiment, under the command of Colonel, now Lord Hill, forming 
the advanced guard of the army, and for the first time meeting the enemy, whilst 
severely engaged and under a fire of artillery and of musketry suddenly finding 
themselves assailed by a large body of the enemy’s cavalry, received the attack 
with all the coolness of veterans, gave their fire—defeated and dispersed them. 
After that in the great victory in which fell one of the oldest and bravest of onr 
Generals—nobly fell at the head of the army he commanded, and from which 
resulted the evacuation of Egypt by the enemy—this regiment again was emi- 
nently distinguished by its valour, its steadiness, and its good conduct; the proud 
memorials of these two occasions are borne on your colours. Subsequently, I 
find its services were called for in the West Indies, that inhospitable climate, 
to which, in support of her commercial interests and political power, England is 
under the necessity of calling for the services of her soldiers—that climate in 
which, although the honour was not so readily to be gained, as it was by those 
who had the good fortune to serve elsewhere, danger was infinitely greater. 
There I find this regiment composing part of the few which wrested from the 
power of France those important colonies of Guadaloupe and Martinique, and 
there also was the regiment distinguished for its discipline and good conduct, the 
honourable testimony to which is most handsomely expressed in the orders of 
the civil and military authorities of the country, and borne on your record books. 
In Ireland, also, where the regiment during the war was for many years stationed, 
the same flattering and highly honourable testimony is borne to its admirable con- 
duct on all occasions, and under all circumstances. 

Having thus referred to the discipline of the corps, let me impress on yeur 
officers, that discipline is best preserved by a constant and vigilant attention to 
those under your orders. Let me beg of you at all times to recollect that 
the British soldier, who at an early period quits his home, his parents, and 
his friends, to serve his country, is entitled to expect that you will 
as far as possible replace those parents, and those friends; it is your 
duty to administer to his wants, to look to his comforts, to consult over his 











wishes as far as you possibly can, consistent with the good of the service, to 
watch over his conduct, to control those who misconduct themselves, and to in- 
dulge those who merit to be indulged. 

Soldiers, it is your business to look to the officers as your parents and your 
friends, let your only fear be the fear of offending them; but why do I refer to 
discipline? is it that the regiment now before me requires such a reference? 
No, Colonel Arbuthnot, it stands a proud instance—a proud and honourable 
testimony, to you and to your officers and men—of the perfection to which dis- 
cipline may be carried with the smallest degree of punishment; it stands, as 
does the army, giving a proud contradiction to those who, speaking of matters of 
which they can know nothing, charge us with cruelty 1n our punishments ; those 
who thus pretending to be the soldier’s friend, never that I am aware of stepped 


liberal country has made for the maintenance of those old soldiers, whose 
| services have well and truly deserved it ; they are these who, if unhappily any 
instance does occur in which there is a lapse of discipline, are the first to come 
forward and loudly to complain of it. But so far is it from being true, that the 

punishments of the British army are severe, there is not in Europe an army in 
| which they are so light—there is not in Europe an army in which the soldier is 
in every respect, and at all times, so well and so kindly treated—there is not in 
Europe an army in which such perfect discipline is so constantly preserved. I 
refer to discipline, also, in order that I may have an opportunity of pointing out 
its advantages. Who is there amongst us, let me ask, that does not look back 
| with pride to the many glorious occasions, in which, during the late war, the dis- 





forward in any way to prove that they really were such, on the contrary, they are | 


After the address, the two Majors delivered to the Lieutenant-General the new 
colours, and he handed them to Lieutenant-Colonel Arbuthnot, by whom they 
were given to the Ensigns, they returning him the old colours, which the Ma- 
jors received. A general salute followed. Colonel Arbuthnot made a suitable 
reply. 

A close column was then formed right in front, and the troops marched past 
in slow and quick time—their splendid band playing 

“The garb of Old Gaul.” 
The companies then formed in two columns, at half distance on each side of 


to the dining-hall of the Hospital, where a dinner, given by the officers of the 
90th, to the non-commissioned officers and privates of the regiment, their wives 
and children, was prepared in a style which reflected the highest credit upon the 
gallant and hospitable donors. 

Nearly eight hundred men, with their families, sat down to a most substantial 
entertainment, consisting of roast beef, plum-pudding, hams, turkeys, &c., &c., 
furnished in a style the most neat, and in an abundance, beneath the weight of 
which the tables almost literally groaned. 

The spacious hall was crowded with spectators. At the head of it were all 
the most distinguished officers of the garrison, amongst them the Commander 
of the Forces, while the long side gallery was crowded with ladies of the first 
distinction. 

The Officers entertained Sir H. Vivian, his staff, and a numerous company in 
the evening at dinner. 

The Commander of the Forces gave a splendid ball afterwards, at which was 
present, with the military officers, the principal of the nobility and gentry of the 
city, and surrounding locality. 

The Serjeants and Corporals of the 90th gave a ball at Richmond Barracks 
to the non-commissioned Officers of all the other regiments in garrison—and 
thus terminated what we will call a proud féte to the military serving in the 


Dublin Garrison. 
COLONIAL. 
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| ADDRESS TO THE KING BY THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL ON THE STATE OF THE PROVINCE 


Quebec, Tuesda , April 2. 
TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, your Majesty's dutiful and Joyal subjects, the Legislative Council of Lower 
Canada, in Provincial Parliament Assembled, having had under our serious con- 
sideration, the dangerous and unconstitutional proceedings, adopted by the As- 
sembly, are impelled by a sense of duty to your Majesty, and your Majesty's Ca- 
nadian people, humbly to approach your Majesty's throne, with a representation. 
of the alarming posture of the affairs of this Province, and our earnest supplica- 
tion for immediate and effectual relief. 

From the enviable state of peace and prosperity, to which we had attained un- 
der the Constitution, bestowed upon us by your Majesty’s Royal Father, and the 
Imperial Parliament, we are approaching to a state of anarchy and confusion— 
unceasing attempts are made to destroy the confidence, which has hitherto sub- 
sisted between the sudjects of your Majesty of different origin and language—the 
interests of agriculture and commerce, and the wants of the people are neglected 
for the advancement of the cabals of party—your Majesty's Representative is 
falsely charged with partiality and injustice in the exercise of the powers con- 
fided to him—your Majesty’s officers, both civil and military, are deliberately li- 
belled, as a combined faction, actuated by interest alone, to struggle for the sup- 
port of a corrupt Government, adverse to the rights and wishes of the people— 
and thus unmerited abuse has, for years past, been as frequent within the walls 
of the Assembly as without—nor can it be doubted that this system has been 
adopted and urged, with a wicked intention to degrade the local authorities in the 
eyes of the people, and thereby ultimately to render them powerless and ineffi- 
cient for the support of your Majesty’s Government in this Province. 

Every thing indicates a continuance, if not an increase, of the evils which we 
have briefly enumerated—for while your Majesty's officers, and particularly the 
Judges of your Majesty’s Courts of Law, are accused and defamed, a competent 
tribunal within the Colony, to which they might appeal for trial and vindication, 
| is refused—whereby a timid, instead of a fearless and independent exercise of 
their fupctions is to be apprehended; and with a view to the completion of its 
designs, the Assembly has ventured on the daring step of addressing your Ma- 
jesty to render the Legislative Council elective. 

The crisis at which we have arrived is pregnant with consequences of the 
deepest interest to the happiness and welfare of your Majesty's subjects in this 
Province, and at such a moment, it would be criminal in the Legislative Coun- 
cil, to withhold from your Majesty, the frank and candid avowal of its senti- 
ments. 

The efforts of the Assembly have been obviously directed for several years 
past to the attainment of power and influence, at the expense of the Crown, and 
in direct violation of the Constitutional rights and privileges of the Legislative 
| Council. In illustration of this, we respectfully advert to the persevering endea- 
vours of that House to obtain the entire controul and disposal of all the Provin- 
cial Revenue and income, refusing, at the same time, to make any adequate per- 
manent provision for the expenses of the Civil Government, and to provide for 
the Judiciary, to the conditions and instructions annexed to the votes of certain 
sums contained in the Bill of Supply, sent up during the present Session, which 
strike at the existence of your Majesty's prerogative to appoint to all offices of ho- 
nour or profit in the Colony,—to the claim advanced by the Assembly to preserve 
this extensive and important part of your Majesty's dominions, (in which there is 
room for millions of inhabitants) as a Colony to be settled only by Canadians of 
French origin and descent, contrary to the just and manifest rights of your Ma- 
jesty’s native born subjects—and lastly, in the attempt to induce your Majesty to 
adopt measures which would destroy the equilibrium of the Constitution, by sub- 
stituting an elective Council for the intermediate branch established by law. In 





those who are always the first to exclaim against the weight of that provision a | reference to the pretension last noticed, we humbly entreat your Majesty’s at- 


tention to the undeniable fact, that in proportion as your Majesty has graciously 
| been pleased to increase the Constitutional weight and efficiency of the Legisla- 
| tive Council, by the addition of Members, unconnected with the local adminis- 
| tration, and largely taken from the Assembly itself, the efforts of that House for 
| its entire abolition, have become more and more violent and daring. 

That the Constitution of Government established in this Province, ungler the 
Act passed in the 31st year of the reign of his Majesty, King George the Third, 
chapter 31, has been efficacious in promoting the welfare and happiness of the 
inhabitants thereof, and in confirming their attachment to the British Throne, 
| are facts powerfully attested by the peaceable submission of the people to the 
laws, and the readiness with which they have on all occasions defended the 


the quadrangle, piled arms, divested themselves of accoutrements, and retired 


| whom they had so constantly triumphed in the Peninsula. 


} 
' 


cipline of our army shone triumphantly victorious? Who is there that does not | Province against foreign aggression, as well as by the petitions lain at the foot of 
exult in the discipline and good conduct of the army under that great captain, | the Throne in the years 1814 and 1828, and the addresses, at those periods, of 
who placed the fame of the British soldier on a pinnacle it had never before | the Assembly itself, in which they entreated his late Majesty and the Imperial 
attained? That great captain, whose victories rivalled those of Cressy, of | Parliament “to maintain the inhabitants of Canada in the full enjoyment of the 
Agincourt, and of Blenheim—that great captain, who, by his talents, had divest- | Constitution as established by law, without any change whatever.” 

ed the path to honour, for all those who had the happiness to serve under his| [¢ was in the year 1831, after the general election for the Assembly now in 
orders, of all its difficulties, it was to escape its dangers only to attain it—that | Session, and when some grounds of complaint against the local Administration, 
great captain, before whose genius the laurels withered and the power fell of | were in course of being redressed by the interposition of the Imperial Govern- 
that soldier who, but for the exertions of England and that genius, might have ment, that a desire for a change in the Constitution was first openly avowed in 
dictated laws to Europe. I say, who is there that is not proud of the discipline | that body, and it is a matter of astonishment that a violent and reckless party in 
and conduct of that army, who led victoriously a pursuit of the flying foe, over | that House, should be able to induce a majority of its members into an attempt 
They raised the Bri- | to destroy a form of government, under which your Majesty’s Canadian people 
tish standard in the territories of France, and by their conduct and their disci- | haye enjoyed a state of peace, security and contentment, scarcely exceeded by any 
pline, caused such a feeling in their favour, that the French people themselves | part of the world, and against which no considerable portion of the people have 
received them as protectors, and the French writers, in describing the invasion, | yet formally complained. 


; admit that the admirable behaviour of the British soldiery valued the army, in | While, therefore, the Legislative Council desire not to conceal from your Ma~ 


its effects, at least ten thousand men. And may I be permitted to add, who is | jesty, the actual state of the Province, they are far from believing that the great 
there amongst us that, now belonging to the army in Ireland, is not proud of the | body of the people yet participate in the views and wishes ef the majority of the 
results which have arisen from the excellent conduct it has everywhere observed ? | Assembly, but in a community in which learning has made so little progress, 
Called upon to perform the most vexatious and harassing duties, subjected at | eyen the well-disposed, the happy, and contented, are too liable to be misled by 
times to insult and even to outrage,such has been the temper and the forbearance the factious and designing. 
—such the firmness of the troops, that they are everywhere looked uponas| ‘The Constitution enables your Majesty to uphold an independent branch of 
friends, and from one end of Ireland to another, are respected and admired. | the Legislature by a judicious selection of the members chosen to compose it, 
Such, then, are the advantages of preserving discipline—it is by this alone, and we venture, with all humility, to state to your Majesty, that a branch so 
officers and soldiers, that you can hope to do justice to your king and country— | chosen is essential to sustain your Royal Prerogative, to maintain the connection 
it is by this alone that you can do credit to yourselves—it is by this alone that | which happily subsists between this Colony and the Mother Country, and to give 
you can do honour to your colours. security to a numerous class of your Majesty's subjects of British origin, now 
I will now detain you but a very short time longer, but before I conclude, I | numbering about one hundred and fifty thousand souls, scattered over this Pro- 
must impress upon you, that at all times the watchword of a soldier ought to be | vince, whose interests cannot be adequately represented in the Assembly, seven- 
“ Honour and Fidelity” To attain this, the governing principle of his conduct | eighths of the members whereof are of French origin, and speak the French 
must be—* obedience to the orders of his superiors.” I will remind yeu of the | language. 
last, that most impressive order of that great naval commander, who fell in the It is under the circumstances above described that the Assembly have proposed 
most glorious victory ever gained by the navy of England, and who in falling | to your Majesty to abolish this House, and to substitute in its place a Council to 
sealed the maratime ascendency of the country. annihilating the fleets of France | be elected by proprietors of estates of ten pounds annual value ; a measure well 





; and Spain—I say, must remind you of that last, that most impressive order, | conceived to further the desired ubject of obtaining a legislative body, in all re- 


which he issued to those brave men under his command, calling upon them to | spects the counterpart of the Assembly, in as much as that would virtually em- 
recollect that “ England expects every man to do his duty”—an order so nobly | brace the whole constituency of the country. 

given, and so gloriously and triumphantly executed, that the remembrance of it} Having maturely considered, we trust without improper bias, the nature of 
can never be effaced from the annals of our country ; and lastly, I must beg of | the alterations in the Constitution, proposed by the Assembly, we entreat your 
yon never to forget when marching against the enemy to victory and glory, as I Majesty duly to weigh the opinion which we now humbly submit, as to the fatal 
have no doubt you will do, should an opportunity offer—I say, when marching | consequences which may be expected to result from such a change. Its more 
against the enemy under those colours which I now place in your care, I call on | immediate effects would be to render all offices in the Colony elective—to un- 
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settle the minds of your Majesty's subjects of British origin respecting the se- 
curity of life and property, which they now enjoy—to prevent their further in- 
crease through emigration and to sever the ties which bind the Colony to the 
Parent State ; while its ultimate result would bring into collision the people of 
Upper and Lower Canada and drench the country with blood, for it is our solemn 
conviction that the inhabitants of Upper Canada will never quietly permit the 
interposition of a French Republic between that Province and the ocean. 

When the leaders of the Assembly in the year 1831, first openly declared 
themselves against the Constitution, they found means of inducing & member 
of this House to proceed to England for the sole avowed purpose of supporting 
the petitions of the Assembly to your Majesty, and they have since, from year 
to year, procured the prolongation of his mission. W e humbly submit that the 
representations made by this gentleman to your Majesty's Government, ought to 
be received with extreme caution, because the Legislative Council have never as- 
sented to his mission—have never had any official communication of any in- 
structions given to him or of despatches received from him—and he has commit- 
ted a gross breach of the Constitutional rights of the House, by receiving a large 
annual salary from the Assembly, knowing the same to be without the sanction 
of the law, paid to him out of the public money, advanced upon the simple votes 
of that House for defraying its ordinary contingent expenses. 

Under these circumstances, the legislative council earnestly beseech your Ma- 





jesty to take into your serious consideration, the present alarming posture of af- 


fairs in your Majesty’s once happy Province of Lower Canada—to be graciously 
pleased [to recommend to the Imperial Parliament, to amend the Act 31 George 
III. chap. 31, by enacting a sufficient qualitication for the members of the assem- 
bly of this Province] and to adopt such measures, as in your wisdom will tend to 
tranquilize the minds, to maintain the constitutional rights and liberties of all 
your Majesty’s subjects therein, and thus guarantee the permanence of the ex- 
isting connexion between the Colony and the Parent State. 


The several paragraphs of the above address, were unanimously agreed to by | 


the Council, except the last, from which the words within brackets are 
expunged. 


DISMISSAL OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

[The following is the conclusion of Mr Stuart’s letter of remonstrance to Lord 
Goderich on the subject of his removal from his office of Attorney General of 
Lower Canada. The whole letter is too long for our colums. ] 

On these leading facts, and the statements which precede them, 1 beg leave 
to submit to your Lordship’s consideration the following propositions:— 

Firstiy—My suspension from office took place, and my removal from it was 
prayed for, by the Assembly, on certain specific grounds or charges contained in 
the Address of the Assembly, of 21st March, 1831. 

Secondly—The effect of my suspension from office, on the grounds contained 
in the address of the assembly, was to deprive me, immediately, of an official and 
professional income of between four and five thousand pounds a year, and to put 
an end to and to destroy an extensive and lucrative professional practice. 

Thirdiy—In confirming my suspension from the office of Attorney General, 
which was ordered, on certain specific grounds, it would seem to be implied, that 
my removal from office has taken place on the same grounds. : 

Fourthly—It appears nevertheless, by Lord Howick’s letter of the 26th Nov., 
above mentioned, that my removal! from office has not taken place on the grounds 
contained in the addresses of the Assembly, or on the ground of any charge or 
imputation, contained in the Report of the Committee, but on new and different 
grounds. 

Fifthly-—The grounds of charge in Lord Howick’s letter, of the 26th Nov., 
are essentially new, and different from any charges or imputations, that I have 
been called on to answer ; and I stand convicted of them, to your Lordship’s 
authority, without defence or hearing, or opportunity for either. 

Sixthly—The grounds of charge contained in Lord Howick’s letter, of the 
26th Nov., involve imputations on my character, to which I ought not to have 
been subjected, without an opportunity to defend myself against and disprove 
them. 

Seventhly—Of the grounds of charge in Lord Howick’s letter, of the 26th 
Nov., I hold myself to be guiltless ; and claim as of mght, an opportunity to de- 
fend myself against and disprove them. 

Eighthly—It is evident, that I have been subjected to suspension from office, 
with the great consequent loss and injury thereby occasioned, on one set of 
charges which have been found to be groundless ; and have been punished, by 
removal from office, on another set, which I have not had an opportunity to defend 
myself against and disprove, and of which I am guiltless. 

In these propositions are distinctly enunciated the grounds of my appeal to the 
justice of your Lordship. ‘There has been and is no desire on my part, to seek 
shelter, or obtain benefit, by objections of a formal nature. Entirely free from blame 
of any kind, I do not stand in need of such means of defence. To the several char- 
ges advanced by the Assembly, to the multitude of .1aputation of its committee, as 
well as tono smal! number proceeding from the agent, I have without objection 
to their admissibility, opposed satisfactory and conclusive answers. I now en- 
treat that, in such mode or manner as may be proper, I may be admitted to an 
opportunity to defend myself against, and disprove, the new grounds of charge 
contained in Lord Howick’s letter of the 26th Nov. I submit this application to 
your Lordship, not so much with reference to the office of which I have been 
deprived, as in consideration of the justice due to my character. The office 


which I held might, to the exercise of your Lordship’s authority, be taken from | 
me with or without grounds, justly or unjustly ; it might be taken, though un- | 
justly, from a consideration of supposed political expediency, or from a desire to | 


the wishes of a popular Assembly, upon whose pecuniary supplies granted or 
withheid, the existence of the local government depends, or for any other cause. 
If it had been taken from me, without the implication, or assignments, or injuri- 
ous reasons for the measure, even though motives of the nature of those last 
mentioned might be supposed to have had their influence, I should have con- 
soled myself without difficulty for its loss, and certainly not have troubled your 
Lordship, with any representation on the subject. But as reasons have been as- 
signed, and these reasons involve imputations on my character, which I have 
had no opportunity to answer, refute, or disprove, your Lordship, by a sense of 
justice, will, I trust, be impelled to accede to my present application. As being 
a colonist, a stranger, and without any other protection than that which legal right 
should afford, I am sensible of the disadvantages under which this application is 


made ; but as these ought not, I shall presume they will not, constitute impedi- | 


ment to its success, in your Lordship’s mind. I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient humble servant, J. STEWART. 





LANDS IN UPPER CANADA TO BE DISPOSED OF BY 
THE CANDA COMPANY. 

1st. Detached lots or separate farms,—from 50 to 200 acres each, scattered 
through the different townships in the province. 

These lots are, in many instances, interspersed in the old settlements, and have 
tthe advantage of established roads in their immediate vicinity. 

The Company are selling these lots at prices varying from 7s. 6d. to 20s an 
acre, one-fifth payable down, and the remainder, (which industrious settlers would 
‘be able to pay out of the crops) by annual instalments in five years, with interest. 

2d. Tracts or blocks of land, containing from 1000 to 40,000 acres each, si- 
ttuated in the western districts of the province. 

A town, called Guelph, has been built ina central situation, on one of the most 
considerable of these tracts, in the Gore districts, and roads have been opened 
iat the expense of the company, to the various townships around ; and one main 
road is completed from Guelph to Dundas, twenty-four miles, which latter place 
will become the depot for all the grain raised in the back townships, where it is 
shipped for the Montreal market, and will fetch as high a price there as at York. 
Upwards of 200 houses are now built at Guelph; a first-rate stone grist-mill is 
finished and in operation; a saw-mill: school establishments, and there are se- 
veral taverns, where board and lodging may be procured on moderate terms, and 
tradesmen of most descriptions are among its inhabitants which amount to 
about 1000. Building lots, of a quarter of an acre, in the town sell at £10 
each. 

Settlers with capital, who prefer establishing themselves on land, on which 
partial clearings have been made, and log houses erected, will generally find lots 
with such improvements for sale. This arises from persons going originally in 
very destitute circumstances, who, having succeeded on their lots, are willing to 
sell their land, with a reasonable profit, to new comers at from four to six dollars, 
with the improvements on the same, houses, barns, &c. ‘These individuals ge- 
nerally remove further westward, having acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
country, and purchase on the Huron tract, which is equal in quality, at from 7s. 
6d. to 10s. per acre. 

A large block of land in the township of Wilmot has been surveyed, laid out 
into farms, anda road cut through it from Guelph, leading through the Huron 

‘tract, to the port of Goderich, on Lake Huron. 

A considerable stream, offering great advantage for mill-seats, and hydraulic 
purposes, flows through part of this block. 

3d. The Huron territory, a tract of 1,100,000 acres, in the shape of a trian- 
gle, its base being about sixty miles in length, resting on Lake Huron, and hav- 
ing a direct navigable communication through lakes Erie and Ontario, to the 
Atlantic. 

The company have laid out a town in this district, called Goderich, at the 
confluence of the river Maitland with Lake Huron, which promises from its lo- 
cal advantages, to become one of the most important and flourishing settlements 
in the province. 

A considerable number of enterprising Colonists, and among them many pos- 
sessed of capital, have sold their old cultivated farms and settled near Goderich, 
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where there is a grist-mill, saw-mil!, brick-kiln, tavern, &c. a considerable quan- 
tity of land has recently been taken up by them, at from 7s. 6d. to 10s. per acre - 
with this party are several old American settlers, who have been fifteen and 
and twenty years in the Province, and well qualified to judge of the advantages 
of the situation. ‘The harbour, the only one on the Canadian side of the Lake, 
is capable of containing vessels of the burthen of 200 tons; and it has been es- 
tablished as a Port of Entry, which wil! insure to the inhabitants great share of 
the trade with the upper countries, and their opposite neighbours in the new set- 
tlements in the United States. 

The scenery on the river Maitland has been described as more like English 
than any other in America. Thereis abundance of brick-earth and potters’ clay 
in every direction round the town. 

The establishment at Goderich have been formed by the Company, principally 
to afford facilities, encouragement, and protection to settlers, who may be dis- 
posed to purchase and improve the adjoining lands. 

Roads are now completed, as marked out in the map, one from Goderich to the 
town of London, where it joins the Talbot road, and connects the Huron tract 
with Port Talbot, and another from Goderich to Wilmot, connecting these set- 
tlements with York and the various towns on Lake Erie. Cattle and provisions 
can be obtained in abundance by these routes, or the still more easy water com- 
munication between Goderich and the old well-cultivated settlements of Sand- 
wich, Amberstburgh, and Detroit. 

For the making of roads, and towards the improvement of water communica- 
tions, the building of churches, school-houses, bridges, wharfs, and other works, 
for the benefit and accommodation of the public, the Company have engaged to 
expend a sum of £48,000 in the Huron Tract; all such work and improvements 
to be approved of and sanctioned by the local authorities. 

With respect to the soil in the Huron Tract, it is only necessary to quote the 
words of the Surveyor— The quality of the soil through the whole, is such, 
that J have not seen its equal in the Province ; the soil is generally composed of 
a deep, rich, black loam, and thinly timbered. 

Persons possessing small capitals will find the Upper Province the most desira- 
ble part of the Colony to fix themselves in, especially if they have large families. 
One hundred pounds, on arrival at the spot, will enable an industrious person to 
support his family, because, in purchasing land one-fifth only is required to be 
paid down, and the remainder, with the advantage of having roads and markets, 
can be made off the farm in time to meet the instalments, ane in no one instance 
have the Company, since its formation, had occasion to resort to compulsion for 
any arrears. 

The Company's Commissioners at York, in Upper Canada, have directions to 
treat with associations of settlers for large or small Tracts of land, should a 
number of persons prefer settling together. 

To the agricultural class of emigrants having some capital every possible en- 
couragement is given; such as are simply desirous to obtain work, if they pro- 
ceed direct to York, are sure to obtain it; the wages of a farming labourer in 
the neigbourhood of York, Guelph, and Goderich, varies from eight to twelve 
dollars per month and his board. Many thousands landed in the season of 1831 
at York and all found employment. Working artisans, of almost all descriptions, 
particularly blacksmiths, carpenters, bricklayers and plaisterers, masons, coopers, 
millwrights, and wheelwrights, get high wages and are much wanted. Industrious 
men may look forward with confidence to an improvement in their situation, as 
they may save enough out of one season's work to buy land themselves in settled 
townships. It is also a matterof much encouragement to the poor class of emi- 
grants to know that the Provincial Legislature, aided by the assistance of some 
gentlemen in and about York, have erected a commodious brick building in York 
for the temporary use of such emigrants as may need it; and to prevent the in- 
convenience which has happened from their not being able to find accommoda- 
| tion on their first arrival, it is the duty of the Superintendant of that Establish- 

ment to seek out employment, and direct labourers to persons in the country who 
| require servants. 

The Soil and Country possess every requisite for farming purposes and com- 
| fortable settlement, which is proved by the experience of the numerous industrious 
| Emigrants now settled there. The samples of Upper Canada Wheat have not 
{ been exceeded in quality by any in the British Market during the past year. The 
| population of the Province, which is rapidly increasing, consists, almost ex- 
| clusively, of persons from Great Britain, who have gone there to settle. The 

taxes are very trifling, and there are no Tithes. The expense of clearing the 

| land and sowing ready for crop is about £3 10s. per acre, if paid for in money ; 
| if done by the purchasers themselves they must possess some means of their 
| own, or employ part of their time at wages. 

The Company will receive deposits of money at their office, in London, from 
| persons emigrating to Canada giving letters of credit on their Commissioners in 
| Canada, for the amount, by which the emigrant gets the benefit of the current 
| premium of exchange, which in 1831 was from 6 to 10 per cent. 

All further information may be obtained by applying to James C. Buchanan, 
| Esq. 33 Nassau-street, New-York 











| ‘Twenty-tive cents will be paid at this office for No. 7, Vol. 11, if in good pre- 
| servation. 

| 
| Married, on the 30th ult., by the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley, James M‘Naughton, M. D,, 
| Professor of Anatomy in the University of S.N.Y., to Caroline, daughter of Arch. 
| M ‘Intyre, Esq. 
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We are still without later advices from Europe. 








| Inthe absence of English advices we revert to the never ending subject of 
| Canadian politics. 
The late session of the legislature has terminated in the usual unsatisfactory 





manner. The concessions of the King’s Government have been invariably met 
| 


| with new demands, and these new demands have only been conceded to make 





way for others still more exhorbitant and unreasonable, until it became apparent 
| to all the world that it was not reform, but revolution, that was aimed at by the 
agitators. Still the agitators kept up the show of loyalty and attachment to the 
| British Constitution as by law established ; and to pacify them, Crown Re- 
| venues were given up, Judges suspended, Members of Parliament expelled, 
and Attornies General dismissed. At last, when little more could be ob_ 
tained, the grand denouement took place, and accordingly an attempt was 
made during the last session to subvert the constitution, by calling on Great 


Now, the Legislative 


Britain to make the Legislative Council elective. 
Council is analagous to the House of Lords, a branch of the Legislature which 
was by our ancestors wisely placed midway between the people and the Crown, 
to resist licentiousness on one side, and tyranny on the other. On this happy 
equipoise hangs the great charm of the British Constitution—it is the preserva- 
tive principle which, by its wholesome and salutary action, saves from decay, and 
renders the harmony of the system perpetual. Yet this beautiful system must be 
changed! At whose instigation forsooth!t Why the descendants of a few 
French settlers on the banks of the river St. Lawrence, in North America—men 
who are for the most part ignorant of the English language—men who are the 
victims of the worst prejudices, who will expel a member from their own body 
without form of trial, or even a hearing—and who voted a gentleman out of a 
public office, which he filled with great credit, because he had an English name. 
It is also a fact, that one of the members of this body cannot write his own name, 
and when he tvok his seat as a Senator and a Lawgiver, actually made his cross at 
the Speaker's table ! This, gentle reader, happened at Quebec, anno domini 
1833. Yet these are the men who now seek to amend the Constitution of Eng- 
land, that stupendous fabric of human intellect which Mr. Fox pronounced to be 
the aggregated wisdom of ten centuries 

It is in reply to this doctrine that the counter Address, inserted in this day's 
paper, was adopted by the Legislative Council—a document which does honour 
to the constitutional body from which it emanates. We trust it will not be lost | 
on his Majesty's Government. The object of the advocates of the elective sys- 
tem—a system which, however necessary in a republican forin of government, 
is directly hostile to that of a monarchy—is sufficiently obvious.--The great 
bulk of Lower Canada proper, consists of French inhabitants, and as a matter of | 
course elect French Deputies; the Legislative Council, on the contrary, being 
appointed by the Crown, becomes a body of a different nature, and therefore | 
check the anomalies and extravagancies of the other House. If, then, both} 
Houses could be elected, both would become essentially French, and every 
English interest would be speedily sacrificed to the irreparable injury of ai, 
whole Colony. ; . 

It is gratifying, however, to remark that many enlightened and distinguished 
French gentlemen, who have the deepest interest in the Province, disavow the 
disorganizing projects of the majority. They have felt, perhaps, that many | 
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grievances have heretofore prevailed in the Colony, but they have seen so many 
of their complaints redressed, and redressed too in a manner so kind and con- 
ciliating by the paternal Government at home, that they feel perfectly satisfied 
with the present system They undoubtedly sought for reform, but not for revolu- 
tion ; and they may rest assured that their patriotic motives are fully appreciated. 
They may rest assured, too, that they will always find Britons their friends, 
fellow subjects and brothers, who will mingle with them at the festive board, or 
fight beside them on the field of battle. 

We have inserted in another column the conclusion of Mr. Stuart's letter to 
Lord Goderich, on the subject of his removal from the office of Attorney Gene- 
ral of Lower Canada at the instance of the House of Assembly. It is impossible 
to say that Mr. Stuart has been fairly dealt with, and the crying evil seems to be, 
that he is condemned without a hearing. Mr. S. has taken the opinion of Sir 
James Scarlett and other high legal authorities in England, who declare that 
the Colonial office has not extended justice to him. Mr. S. has been sacrifiecd 
to appease the clamours of the discontented party in Canada,and although the sacri- 
fice has been made, the clamour has not been silenced, as will appear from what 
we have stated above. Independently of the loss of time, the expense and mor- 
tified feelings of Mr. Stuart, he is losing by his detension in London, a most lucra- 
tive practice, while the system of persecution continues unabated. His is really 
a case that should be brought before the Imperial Parliament, and in that place, 
we hope, he may yet obtain justice. 


DEPARTURE OF CAPTAIN BACK FROM MONTREAL 

On Thursday morning the 25th ultimo, our gallant countryman with Dr. King, 
and the other persons composing his band of adventurers, proceeded to Lachine, 
and after breakfasting with James Keith, Esq. at the Hudson Bay Company’s 
house, embarked about noon in canoes, on their voyage to the Arctic regions, 
amid the hearty cheers of a number of friends, who had assembled to bid them 
farewell. Four soldiers of Captain Anderson's Company of the Royal Artillery, 
of the names of Ross, Williamson, Carron and Malley, stationed at St. Helens, 
volunteered their services to accompany the expedition, the approbation of the 
Commander of the Forces having been previously obtained. The whole party, 
consisting of about thirty, embarked in two canoes, and would overtake at By- 
town that portion of the expedition, which accompanied Captain Back from 
England to Montreal. 

Since the account of the dinner to Captain Back and Dr. King was put to press, 
we have received the Montreal papers of a later date, giving the further particu- 
lars of the entertainment. The health of Sir Wm. Kempt, the late Governor, 
succeeded that of Lord Dalhousie; the next toast was the garrison of Montreal, 
which called up Col. Macdougal and the Hon. J. Forsyth, the Lieut. Col. of the 
Volunteer Brigade, for an expression of their acknowledgments. ‘The Chief Jus- 
tice and the bar of Montreal, the sons of St. Andrew, the sons of St. Patrick all 
over the world, the Commerce and Agriculture of Canada, Lady Aylmer and the 
Canadian fair, the Colonies of the Empire, and the Hudson Bay Company, were 
then severally proposed, cordially accepted, and replied to by a number of the 
guests, who were honoured in the toasts. Captain Back and Dr. King were once 
more pledged upon their departure from the festive scene. 





We have the painful task of recording another fire in this city, of a far more 
grievous description than those of the last week. It broke out on Tuesday 
evening in the stables of Messrs. Kipp and Brown, the extensive stage owners 
in Hudson street, and rapidly extended to the surrounding lots in Washington, 
Hammond, Perry, and Greenwich streets, destroying upwards of one hundred 
houses, and depriving more than five hundred families of a home. ‘The loss of 
Messrs. Kipp and Brown is very great, from their insurances having expired on 
the previous day: of forty one horses only six were rescued, and the greater 
number of their stages were also consumed. 





*,* The article copied from the Emigrant, will be found highly interesting to 
those who are about to settle upon lands on this continent. The same pape 





contains other articles equally interesting to settlers. 

The Emigrant will in its next number contain a continuation of the series of 
articles on Emigration with advice to Emigrants, prepared expressly for that 
journal. The Emigrant is published at this office, 76 Cedar-street, at the low 
price of three dollars per annum. 


Williams’ New York Annual Register, for 1833, is now published, and con- 
tains a mass of information of great public utility. We scarcely know a more 
useful work, or one nore deserving the public patronage. 

The 5th Number of the Knickerbacker has just appeared, containing 17 arti- 
cles of varied interest, both original and selected. 

The American Monthly Magazine. No.3. May, 1833.—This Number, with 
the exception of the article ‘ Recollections of a Nautical Life,” is of a serious 
character, but excellent nevertheless, and fully entitled both to praise and encou- 
ragement. The lines on *‘ Her Name,” from the French of Victor Hugo, are 
very sweet to our taste, and we doubt whether their original beauty is lost in 
their present dress. The article on “the Beauties of the Greek Tragedians,” 
and the short notice of “Turkey,” from the Diary of a traveller, are both very 
good. 

The Magic Flute continues to attract good audiences at the Park. 

Miss Hughes and Mr. Sinclair are performing at the Walnut-street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, with great applause, in the opera of Fra Diavolo. The Philadel- 
phia Gazette, and the papers generally, speak in terms of the highest admiration 
of these vocalists, who evidently improve on acquaintance, and will leave the most 
pleasing recollections behind them. 

ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Thursday evening the opera of Il Barbiere di Seviglia was performed for 
the second time, to an excellent house. ‘The parts were ably filled by Montre- 
sor, Fornasari, Corsetti, Orlandi, and Signora Pedrotti in the character of Ro- 
sina. The assumption of Figaro by Signor Fornasari was successful, both in 
the acting and vocal departments, and Montresor was entitled to no less applause 
as the gay Almaviva. Signor Corsetti in the character of Don Basilio was 
placed somewhat below his operatic rank, but his talents as an actor, and his 
correct and fiaished style of singing, added greatly to the success of the opera. 

We observe that the prices of admission are lowered to those of the theatre, 
and we trust ander this arrangement that the treasury will be abundantly sup- 
plied. The performance of this opera alone would entitle the company to the 
fairest encouragement, and it should not be withheld if the public are desirous 
of witnessing their further triumphs in operas not yet produced. ~ 


—_—~— 
POSTSCRIPT. 

Just as our paper was going to press we received by the South America from 
Liverpool, London papers te the Ist of April. 

There has been a partial change of the Ministry—Lord Howick, we rejoice to 
say, has left the Colonial Office, and has been succeeded by Mr. J. Lefevre, 
Member for Petersfield, a gentleman, it is said, of firmness and ability— 
Lord Goderich becomes Lord Privy Seal, and Mr. Stanley becomes chief 











| for Ireland. 


Secretary for the Colonies. Mr. Hobhouse succeeds Mr. Stanley as Secretary 


All these changes are for the better. During the last two years 


| imbecility has reigned to aterrible extent in the Colonial office. 


We do not know, from the hasty glance we have taken of the papers, what 
further changes are contemplated 

The Irish Coercion Bill was read a third time on the 29th of March, and 
passed. For the Bill 345, against it 76, majority 269. 

Don Miguel's troops have made another assault on Oporto, and have been 
again defeated. 

Ibrahim Pacha has pushed his advanced parties towards Smyrna, but peace 
it is said is about to be concluded. 

The two Keans played Othello together at Covent Garden to a crowded 
house. The elder began with great, spirit, but his strength gave way and he left 
ihe stage. The younger Kean’s Jago was mueh applauded. 

The Duchess of Berri continues quite ill. 

Consols, 87 1-4 








ACKIE, Removed from 263 te 262 Broadway, New York. Robert Mackie 
avails himself of the very extensive circulation of the Albion, to intimate to his 
friends and customers, and strangers visiting the city, that, having relinquished his 
former stand, he has removed to that spacious and eligible store (next oy lately pos- 
sessed by Messrs. H. 8. Low and Co., where (in addition to his stock of Fancy and 
Staple Dry Goods, selected from recent importations,) he will open on Monday, the 
6th instant, one case of Paris engraved Cambrics and Muslins, with a carton off En- 
bussed and Fancy Reticules, May 4. 
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She Alvion. 


PUBLIC DINNER To CAPT. BACK AT MONTREAL. | emigrants, who knew not where to pat their heads, and must ever recur to it 


Oo Teentay 2a wit. heeng St George + Dey. the citizens of Montreal gave « 
pubs: danme: to ( apta Beck, RN ant Dr King, previous to their departure | 
on dreir humane sod pllanthropee capetition in search of Captain Rows. The 
cow pany tesemiied were sheet tee henired in number, and appeared to join 


hedrtily ia the off capreeeed wietes for the safety and success of the gallant 


perty 


Samuel (etre Legere. ¢ the bomeers of Chairman, and the Honourable 
loraty (rates « ; _Qoe Reaquere, acted as View Presidents 
; 

After the cloth had seen romowed, the Beweran brothers favoured the company 


‘ath Von wotes [Docarer thew vueca’ eter! t etyte 


The Cheywmes te rogue = hempet, whch he stated to be to the hea th of 
**the Kew The tees! @ee feoerves? @uth emthusteem, amd greeted with three 
fumes Unio : “oft the ih Aegune we adjpounng lobby, struck up 

* Ged sare the Romy the Natrona ‘ as sulmequentiy euag by U 
Buchans Peg aml the chores Seart > ’ the yn pany 


with three times three 


& The Quees end the Koga! Pemedy “es oF ven 
fol owed ty ene cheer more tur the I’ om \ : Gueen s March 

The nest toast whack wae given trom & " was Lord Hill and the 
Army, with three trmee thre- ; ' ‘eorene . 

Leeut Col Mecdouwrs: . - present, to ackn wiedge 
the honvar whieh heat met teen eve (oomander in Chief and th 


ermy, know well the mtereet «le any one meected with the [british army 


(and there weve few whe hed eet come relation of (mend m the service) must 
take m the character of hun «#! ‘* bead i suceremon of Lommanders 
in Chuef, for some tem ry : . aie w the service and he could 
safely say. on tebe : 7) ‘* af hat it wee ti most anxious 
wish of them « bea ~—= Ue : ont examples of the Duke of York, the 
Duke of We at of | i" 

The health of Si lames Creham aed the Nevy being next given, with 


three tice three— Male Arvianwa licut Swanson, KN acknowledged his 
total it empeteers ©) aehtrees Lee company cette weil of long, bul he felt edn- 
vinced thu ther =o receive the ackoow My » whech he sow offered, as 
the only com@ypeenned offe er : , On the part of the whole service, even 
thong? nperlect!Y express 
Mr (reread rele (© prepeee the meat fomet, ward he had no doabt it would 
ne fecetve +8 ent! oes it wae then that he ful y felt how pertectiy incorm- 
ment he wae we oe wl e * sateen, an 2 could not bot feel sorry that 


some one of these aroned hum, more competent or capable, had not been called 
6» the office he eo anworthily lied liewever feebly be might fulfil bis duty, 
fone present felt mm eonartly than he i the honour of havme Captain Back 
nnd De Kine os geeete, prevtowse t th feparture on the Aretic Expedition 
Never wae there an «ap mon whech had es feelings of the public as 
thie hed dene—at ergata! m the finest dictetes of our natare—it received a | 
Teepone ii ihe i every ot wr te co trymen, and while they 
could mot but admmure {he tre; - & - © self devotion of these travel 
lers, im fon” open eorh an ard . rtak yet they knew wel) that when 


human's wae im Quesiron, a Breton deepieee tar err With thre feehog, their ge- 


nerous gaeste heeled eat the tose aad Cangere which were likely to meet them 


mm thew path, of they coal’ bet bring back the brave Laptain Koes and his party 
to thew homee and thew freemie Every axe of society felt paterested in thew 
eucrees, am! he could te a w three instances Thew good o d sailor King 
had, at en early ported. ewimeed tee anaiety for the expedition, he gr anted an in- 
terview to Captam Beck, in wheeh be examined his plans and projects, and ex 


presse) hese warmest and moet hearty wrehes for he ullamate suceces Her Ma- 
Mr the future Sove- 
(eptem Heck with « 


Their good neigt 


josty wee no ieee attentive. sed Ue rwely ae Victoria, 


reign of theer realm which would, be 
hoped. steer him safely throug 1 dang 
ted States had seemed! 
frients Ire three thes 
like them. an! prowe! th- 
fore thes «vee the lewteng and coterest whuch hac been awakened, 
much wenténg im thew duty uf they dad 
lie oe 


peeow "? COnpasc 
worse of the Uni- 
ve with each other wo paying civilities to thetr gallant 
lescended from Britons, felt 
Having be 


they would be 


made mpuntfeet that they were 


merives « great and enlightened nation 


net also ea press thes hopes for ite favourable 


result. Itmight be that Capta aay not succeed in restoring Captain 
Rees to bie friewds It muay be that he may not diecover any trace of him, but they 
will at least hawe hed the hom rf gi haracter of the British nation 
for humanity, and of adefing great stures to geography and to ecrence general 
~The ctteens of Meatren! foe great heneer, (aptan Rack. im meeting you 





thes day ae the gucet it w tet @ feette teetemony of the mterest they take in 
your weiter. tat they hone the der may ve ’ when they w have it in their 
power to weicome you beck with success The tonet wae then given of Our 


King 


+ the geeet rey 


Mr 


rere am) ah 


guests, Captem Beck and Dr 


eouree of bee achirees | 


| was interrupted during th 


rot deal ning applause I ne 


compase which hal been preeented Capts Hack by the Princess Victoria 


wae during the evening paseet rour! to 8 few friends, and we bed an opportunity 


ot eLanmenming || hk @ eneet pocket vnpesee of silver, on the back of which 
are mecribed “ Capt Back. KN Stith Now 1882 The band strock up Acarts 
of Oak, aad leane Valente bin favorited ble Cotiapatay Hees E tgland for 


over, the land, boys, we lowe om 
Capt Back roec, aad cond thet in rotors ing thanks for the distinguished honour 


now conferred Gpon hee friew! Rime ant hemee!!, as the homble but zealous 
agents in the cause of saffering humanity, be wo require all their charity and 
forbearance to be exercmed! to hon, when be endeavoured to express bee feeliags, 
end make bnown the doctates of bee heart, After the manner in whoctt Mr Ge 


rard bed Ct presse! thew eentemente mm levour of the eepedition, he assured them 
that such « manifestation of thee ferimge would be to them * greenest spot 
im memery +s waste, wheeh would o« wmpe! them ferward in the cause 
they had undertaken ‘These were some circumstances connected with the e1 

pedition now prapected. not gewerally | mown, ate! which he woold now state with 
that brevity wh hh polttences seemne! He be 
of the optical delusion wherh tece eed Koree mm hee coped 
1818, an eaperditvon whic had faethe’ of « oe ‘ 

out to plece hee name epan th 
temoved him, seve hue own 
transport, and, as if mustertone seemed to fa oe s, the « 
timed, arm! left hem the eectem of 
(dated fram the Island of Diece 
birneer!{ in the highest 
then eitpected withen 

own frm operon, that if be 
Gon to deepamd for hie eefet 
about by the wields. a 

the crew, for 
bot « part of the gallant ; " 
their country and to | 

they all knew, & 
pasee| teo much on the 
vidence might a gucte them» ens - 
formed of them ’ 
would ehine upon them «ng 
save! one per 
ging + 


lives, which « 


he 


ite ered 


hwrtate cved every one was aware 
m to Baffin's Bay in 
oo Hew gone 
whech noth 
with 


apts Ruse 


eg! pinnae: « ” gery, irom iT 4 ha 


eonantive ue woul s your A opal 


ow of ihe ‘aller mu 


bie devote lathe from him 


le owe 


He 


wee . 


whew st . ‘ ~ eapre 


eprrits arm? eave that t? yeile 
wert reart . “rT : 
Deas! eee ee le : ~ wre 
’ * oy ‘wre 

he 
" 


few aces te 
ave ~~ oe 7 


sare 
som penea! ad 
tem : 
but he terested they « 
Back ther slied f " 
Perity to ue Mew hewre 
The Henouratie Peter 


— ‘* a) . ’ ‘ 


omer temet « r M ..* a 
three Poni 


M me ee . ‘ a 


were three 





opirn of « Trinh 
@r under the torre! 3 


-“_- . ” " hoe ’ 

promene the ¢ ever - 
The Por eremrtemnt .* 

Bes three —Brwems sere & = 

~ Whee Velews forged me ' . 
The eat 

Umes howe ‘Ss : > We ' 


The Preent . ' 


_ "= _ 
healt 


heed 4e vated the wt wte 4 bee = on 7 
he he = " 


se 
meee 


j with onmuingled satisfaction 
it long rewain so 
—Hail Colomna—and the chorus in Euryanthe by the Bavarian brothers. 


ions and prosperity of his sative land 
amity between the United States and England was stronger or more likely to last 


tinguished 


couraged and the success of which was more desired than in the city of New 


ceived in the manner in 


| by Wilham, or Willie Armstrong, a lineal descendant of the famous John Arm- 
| descended to this person with the family mansion ; 
| ‘Traquair, Lord High ‘Treasurer, happening to visit Jedburgh, and knowing this 


| was imprisoned for stealing two tethers (halters ;) but, upon being more closely 


| there was every reason to believe that the judgment would turn upon the voice of 


They had been long in friendship with them, may 
“ The President of the United States,”—three times three 


Meredith Ogden, Esq. rose, and said that being an American by birth, though 
he had resided in this cuty from manhood, he felt an honest pride in the institu- | 
There never was a period at which the 


than at the present moment, and he felt happy at the reception which their dis- 
guests had from his countrymen in New York ; he knew 
well they fully entered into the humane intentions of the expedition, and he felt 
the enterprise was more laudably en- 


received 


onvinced that there was nu place where 


York 
Ihe President then claimed a royal bumper for the here of 100 battles. 
“The Duk. of Wellington” —three times three —Duke of Wellington's March 
The next toast was that of * Lord Dalhousie,” which was received with three | 


tines three, thrice repeats din the most enthusiastic manner by the whole com- 


pany. A loud ery for “one cheer more” was immediately acted upon When 


| the band struck up Auld Lang Syne, the company joined with voices, hands and 


feet, and at the close, after another three tunes three from the chair, a general | 
We never recollect to have seen 4 toast re- 


It amply demonstrated that the noble 


round! of applause was then given 
which this was 
Earl is not forgotten in the country over which he ruled, and that he is still | 
cherished in the hearts of a most numervus and respectable portion of our. 
coumunity —Montreal Gazette. 
—>— 
THE STOLEN PRESIDENT 

The custom of stealing away town-baillies and councillors, so as to baulk the 
election of a particular member of Parliament, and which ts of no very rare oc- 
currence with a paralle| inthe early periods of our history in the 
alxJuetion of persons of considerable influence in the state or on the bench. An 
incident of this nature illustrative of the former unsettled state of the country 
may here be related for the amusement of our readers } 

In the reign of Charles J., when the moss-trooping practices were not entire- | 
ly discontinued, the tower of Gilnockie, in the parish of Cannoby, was occupied 





n Scotland, meet 


The hereditary love of plunder had | 
and, upon some maranding 
“ The Earl of 


strong of Gilnockie, executed by James V 
party, he was seized and imprisoned in the tolbooth of Jedburgh 


border moss-trooper, inquired the cause of his confinement. Willie replied, he | 
interrogated, acknowledged there were two delicate calts at the end of them. | 
amused the Earl, who exerted his interest, and suc- 
ceeded in releasing Willie from bondage Some time afterwards, a law-suit of 
importance to Lord Traquair was to be decided in the Court of Session, and 


Phe joke, such as it was, 


the presiding judge, who has a casting vote in case of an equal division among 
his brethren. ‘The opinion of the President was unfavourable to Lord Traquair ; | 
and the point was, therefore, to keep him out uf the way when the question 
should be tried. In this dilemma, the Earl had recourse to Willie Armstrong, 
who at once offered his service to kidnap the President. Upon due scrutiny, he 
found it was the judge's practice frequently to take the air on horseback on the 
sands of Leith without an attendant. In one of the excursions, Willie who 
had long watehed his opportunity, ventured to accost the President. and engage 
hem im conversation. His address and language were so amusing that he de- 
evyed the President into an unfrequented and furzy common, called the Figgate 
Whins, where, riding suddenly up to him, he pulled him from his horse, muffled 
him ina large cloak which he had provided, and rode off with the luckless judge 
trussed up behind hun. Will crossed the country with great expedition, by paths 
unly known to persons of his description, and deposited his weary and terrified 
burden in an old castle in Annandale, called the Tower of Graham. The judge’s 
horse being found, it was concluded he bad thrown his rider into the sea; his 
friends went into mourning, and a successor was appointed to his office. Mean- 
while, the poor President spent a heavy time inthe vault of the castle. He was 
imprisoned, and solitary ; received his food through an aperture in the wall, and 
never hearing the sound of a human voice, save when a shepherd called his dog 
by the name of Batty, and when a female domestic called upon Maudge, the cat. 
These, he concluded, were invocations of spirits, for he held himself to be in the 
dungeon of a sorcerer. At length, after three months had elapsed, the law-suit 
was decided in favour of Lord ‘Traquair, and Will was directed to set the Presi- 
dent at liberty. Accordingly, he entered the vault at dead of night, seized the 
President, muffled him once more in the cloak, without speaking a single word, 
and using the same mode of transportation, conveyed him to Leith sands, and set 
down the astonished judge on the very spot where he had taken him up. The 
jey of his friends, and the less agreeable surprise of his successor, may be easily 
when he appeared in court to reclaim his office and honours. All 
embraced his own persuasion, that he had been spirited away by witchcraft; nor 
could he himself be convinced of the contrary, until many years afterwards, 
happening to travel mn Annandale, his ears were saluted once more with the 
sounds of Maudye and Batty, the only notes which had solaced his long confine- 
This led toa discovery of the whole story ; but, in these disorderly times, 
it was only laughed at asa fair ruse de guerre Wild and etrange as this tradi- 
tion may seem, there is little doubt of its foundation in fact. The judge upon 
whose person this extraordinary stratagem was practised, was Siu Alexander | 
Cibeon, Lord Durie, collector of the reports well known in the Scottish under 
the title of Durie’'s Decisions. He was advanced to the station of an ordinary 
Lort of Sessions, 10th July 1621, and died at his own house of Durie, July 
1646 
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ALBION HOTEL, QUEBEC. 

Y PAYNE begs to return his sincere thanks to his patrons and particularly to the 

@ Crurens of the United States for the very liberal encouragement they have been 
pleased to confer on hum daring eight years he has conducted business in Quebec. 
From the accommodation for strangers visiting Quebec the proprietors of this estab | 
ment, has been induced, at an expense of several thousand pounds, to improve and | 

e tuniding toa very considerable extent, so as to insure the most ample ac- | 
commeocation to ts Visilors, however numerous, during the ensuing seas¢ n,and he begs | 

em that his most anxious endeavours shall be exeried to increase the com- 

rts and merit the approbation of all who may visit his establichment. 
in eolargeng the budding every attention was given in providing a sufficient number of | 





enlarge tt 


» eneure th 


rivate sitting rooms, and bed rooms attached, ima quiet part of the house, for those 
“ my wish accommodations separate from the general company. 
The bushing has been painted and newly furnished throughout. 


A iorg 


moat evtens 


Gallery has been constructed at the bottom of the building, from whence the | 
{ beautiful views of the country, to an extent of nearly one hundred 

mies, may oe commanded, including the harbour, with the arrival and departure of ves- 
sels, &e. Ke. and torming a most agreeable and amusing promenade. 


Civebec, April, 1833. 3mos.] 
T } remove im May,to 16 Buade-street. H. B. Urquhart, Peruque Maker, Hair 
Carter, Perfomer Ke. Ke. to No. 16 Buade-street, opposite the Presbytaire, and 
ment door te Mr. Prnor,on one mde, and Mrs. Hayes, Confecticner, on the other, that 
arge and commaeads lately occuped by Mr. Saunders, Glass and China mer- 
hant.--H. B. Urqohart takes this opportunity of returning bis grateful thanks to the | 
eretry and public m general, for the very distinguished support he has received since | 


ve an 





“is store 





arrival from England to Scotand, and hopes from his unremitted attention to busi- 
ees sill to mertt a share of public favour, His Shop and Dressing Rooms hitherto | 
ave been on a mall seale for that comfort required in the work, Ke. Ke. but im the | 
pow establisheme as above, he means to fit it up on the London mode, with proper | 

apartments for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children’s hair cutting and every article in the 
Pertemery aed Ornamental Hair line, consisting of Curls, Boughs, Fronatiets, Peru- 
yue«, & Brushes for the Hair, Teeth, Nail, Cloth, and Shaving S aps, all 
f (hls for hair, combs of every description, Sponges, Silk Oi] Cloth for | 

Mathes Cape, Eaa-de-cologn, and many other articles too numerous to mention 


Phere ws alee a large supply expected from London with the newest fashions from Paris, 





& e steck of Eau-d gn on hand amounts to 400 bottles, and of best quality at | 
6. 24. tw 2«, a tert : 
N 4, Si. John-street, corner of Palace street till Ist of May. | 
Quebec, 6th April, 1833... 3¢ 
Gp PRING GOOODS AT 263 BROADW AY.—The subscriber has received another 
\ » ; 


2 f Peaw s 


Js aC 


. very desirable Spring colours; together with a selection of 


amieries, and Musiins ; Plad, French Ginghams, and small figured Calicoes, 





( ympan and Hernan: Shawls and Handkerchiefs. Belts, & 
o a Jet and Blue Black Peau de Soie, Gros de fuisse, 4,5 & 6-4 black Italien 
etr Paris mir videre«, Laces, Homery and Glovec A lso—Linen Cambric, 
an | Lanen Cambne Hilkis, Book, Naasook, Swiss and Mul! Mus!as, and 


i every varie- 
j 





’ Fancy and Staple Goo 
rar «ale wholesale and retail, by ROBERT MACKIE. 
March 13 tm i 
I (BRARY OF THE LATE JOHN FLEMING, E Chis extensive aud 
4 vaiuad Labrary w fe sold ¥y pubic auction, m y of Montreal, about 
the ead of th sent! lune next It mtams about twelve thousand volumes, in 
Regheh, Free Lanna, Greek, Italian an er languages, many of them rare, 
: any very y works. In ¢ epartments of Divinity, Phylosophy, Genera 
F siastical History, Law, Biography, and the Belles Lettres, it will be found 
orvally us The Book« are generally substantially bound, many of them are 
gantiy, anc, * 1 lew exceptions, they are in pert t order Gentle- 
: a* gf aca ms tot r ections would dow avail themselves 
¢ wprprortis v. it can scarcely be expected that one so fivovral will | 
aga Ma s <w be an acquisition to the Libraries of the 
und ins among such may be menti Rolls of Parlia- 
: Journals of Hows f Commons from 1278 t i8i4, 80 folio volumes 
" : . & . & . ’ and mdex, 35 v oO on 
ie France, 15 vols Thesaurus lingua latine St i vole. f 
PD ae Bayle, best « , Rotterdam, 1720, 4 vols. fi Hargrave’s S ate 
Preis Aw 
is : z.a ‘ ® ss ,w e exa sale a 
: _ ars al \ = 


| Seotch form, 





May; 4, 








Tg CAPITALISTS.—The subscriber offers for sale his valuable and extensiv, 
property in the township of Grimsby [40 mile creek] im the distnct of Niagara 
situated on the maim road, about half way between the towns of Nisgara and Hamil. 
ton, and about three quarters of a mile upon Lake Ontario, to the margin of which 
the property extends—it is situated m a beaut ful healthy and fertile oa of the coun- 
try, abounding in excellent fruu of every description, and in the neighborhood of 2 re- 
spectable society; and withm ten minutes walk of the Parish Church. 

The premises contain about 110 acres of meadow, arable and wood land, about 60 
of which are under cultivation, on which are an excellent substantial Stone House, 
72 by 36, built after the modern English cottage style, with double kuchens, and every 
other accommodation requared for a genteel family, an excellent kitchen garden, con- 
taining about | acre, well stocked with the choicest fruit; such as apples, pears, 
plumbs, peaches, grapes, &c.; together with a large Barn, out-houses, &e. &c.,- 
an excellent well of water, new Grist Mill 40 feet by 50, 4 stones high, calculated 


| to carry 3 run of stone~, 2 of which are in operation and adapted for the manufactory 


of merchant work; a New Saw Mill, a building mtended for carding wool, aud a 
number of dwelling houses; Tannery and Distillery, m complete order, capable 
of running 20 bushels of grain per day. The property is situated in a fine grain coun- 


try, and a good stand for mercantile business, where the proprietor bas carried i, 
' Tat 


on for the last 25 years. The purchaser (if required) could be accommodated wtih 
200 acres of Wood Land, within two miles of the property, at a reasonable price, 
Intending purchasers, will, of course, view the property, which will be shown to them 
by his SON, residing on the premises, to whom application for terms may be made— 
the Hon. James Crooks, West Flamboro’—or to the subscriber. W. CROOKS, 
St. Anns, Nelson, Gore Distric:, a 
ist January, 1833. { April 13—Im 
ARON FOUNTAIN, Park-Place House, has this day opened a few bales of 
French Calicoes & Muslin, of new and diff-rent style of description from those 
exhibited durtng the past week—together with a small parcel of very rich Embroidered 
Mustlins, Infants’ Dresses and Caps, real Blond Caps, of the latest patterns. On hand 





| a general assortment of choice and rare goods, both Fancy and Staple—among which 


are plain and figured Real India Mull Muslins, plain French Lawns, Nankin, Man- 


| darin & Canton Crapes, Embreidered Mandarin Crape Shawls, very elegant and ex- 


pensive ; Gloves and Hosiery, in all their varieties ; the most extensive and complete 


| assortment of real Came!-hair Shawls and Cloths, Carved Ivory handle Feather Fans, 


from China: Sandal and Rosewood Fans, carved ivory Fans, very nch; carved Ivory 
Multiplier Balls, a rare article; tortoise-shell Snufl- Boxes, &c. &c. 





EW British residents in the United States and the Canadas.—John Gibson, for- 

merly Writer to the Signet, Notary Public in Edinburgh, now residing at 4238 
Broome-street, New York, gives notice that he prepares proofs of relationship, and 
etters of Attorney for persons in America who may succeed to real or persona! estate 
pn Scotland, also Wills and conveyances of such estates, which, owing to the peculi- 
arity of the Scotch law, depend for their validity upon bemg executed strictly in the 
He, besides, gives legal advice and assistance in all matters regulated by 
Scotch law. 

Reference is respectfully made to John J. Palmer, Hugh Maxwell, John L. Mason, 
Robert Halliday, Esqrs., of New-York—Jonn Greig of Canandaigua— Professor Si\- 
liman of New-Haven—Kev. John Codman, D. . of Dorchester near Boston—Johu 
Mas: n Duncan, Baltimore—James Laurie, D. D., Washington. [March 16, 





~& FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of At- 


J& torney to receive dividends, &c. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 
rupt Law, drawn at the Oilice of A, 8. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public No- 
tary, No. 7, Nassau-strect. 

Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances,Mortgages, and other instruments affect 
ing property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according te the legal 
forms of those countries, at the same place, 


; ntrie 





ARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiters 
Office, No. 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
‘ {March 46-] 





BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
e@ William street, New York. Jan. 6. 








N RS. BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has takeu the commo- 
1 dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she inteuds opening on 
the Istof May next, asa privaie boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of 
room#, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 
Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. Forterms &c., please apply at her present 
residence, No. 5 Nassau, corner of Wall-street. [Feb. 16, 3 m.] 


F MR. JOHN MAVOR, formerly of London, Merchant, and afterwards of Bour- 

deaux, and who proceeded from thence to the United States a few years ago, 
will apply to Mr. Josh. Stanley, No, 418, Broadway New York, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage; or any person giving information of Mr. Mavor’s present 
residence, or if he should be dead, when and where he died, he will be rewarded on 
application to the said Mr. Stanley. [April 20—1f. 











RS. GIBSON AND DAUGHTERS from Edinburgh, are forming at this 

season, at their Boarding and Day School, 428 Broome Street, near Broadway, 
New York, Classes for beginners in English, &c.: also for beginners in French, 
Italian, Music on Piano Forte and Guitar, Drawing, Oriental and Mezzotiniing. 
A few more pupils may likewise be admitted into their established classes, for any of 
the above branches. 

For young ladies who have made proficiency im French, a weekly class devoted to 
French conversation and composition, will be opened on Saturdays. 

Instruction on Piano forte given at private houses. 

The plan of education pursued, being of the most scientific character, the pupils 
are thoroughly instructed in whatever branches they may enter on. 

Mre Gibson can accomodate a few more pupils as boarders. 

Refe rence to Rev. Dr. Milnor, Rev. Dr. Berrian, Rev. Dr. Brodhead, Rev. Dr. 
Knox, Rev. William Patton, Rev. R. McCartee, Rev. Erskine Mason, John J. 
Palmer, Rebert Dyson, Robert Jaffray and Curtis Bolton, Esquires, of New York; 
Professor Silliman of Newhaven; Rev. Dr. Codman, Dorchester, near Boston; Rev. 
John Mason Duncan, Baltimore; and Rev. Dr. James Laurie, Washington. 

April 6—3m. 








NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Shipe. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days ¥, Sailing from 
New York. Averpool, 

No, 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, j|Jan. 1, May |, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, HB Ogi Ma Be By OO 2, 
3. Canada, Wilson, “ue. .*. 6. - 16,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
2. Sheffield, Hackstaf, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) “ gh w glow |g? 
3. Pacific R, L. Wante/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct, 1,, “ J6, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Geo. Washington Holdrege, Ss ae) or a on 6, 
1. South Amernca, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. John Jay, Holdrage, [2 Gey? 24,) wii @ .& * 6, 
1. North America, |Macy, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,) * 26,..%.46, 4% 16, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, Me ee ee A ee Tt 
3. Britannia, Skeichley, “16, “ 16, “ 16,'May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, *..- 24,| ee ae o 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, wi Gy ™ Gyeh is % OO BO %, 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “ 16,.“* 16, “ 16,)Jume 1, Oct. 1, “eb. |, 
2. Virginian, Harris, a Se SF (SR ee oe ee 





Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thir’y-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 

No. | and 3, Old “Uixve.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa!l street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood a | Ir: able, and Sani. Hicke & Sone—-No. 4, Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Landon, 

Montreal, H.L.Champlin,, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, “20, * 20, “ 20,July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,) Griswold, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Columbia, Delano, "eM eS aK oP a 
Sovereign, Kearney, “20, “ 20, “ 20, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Thames, » “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 27, “ 27, “ 27, 
York, Nye, “20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin' Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, Chadwick, tS - te eee, Oe * 
President, Moore, “ 20, ** 20, “ 20,June 7, Oct. 7, > 
> iT 


New Ship . : Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tone burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 





“ 17, “ 17, 


| be provided. 


For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILVES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street. London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co , 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Contment, 


and to different parts of England. 





~ NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from{ Days of Sailing from 
New-York. avre. 
No, 1. France, E. Funk, [Dee, 1, Aprili, Aug. 1 Jan. 24,May 24, Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A. Forte | ee TRL iF eb. 1, June 1, Oct. |» 
3. Francois Ist, jw. W., Pel | SR ie 16 Se By 
4. Rhone, iJ. Rockett, “, a “sa Sa Sle 
1. New Ship, rf Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1) “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,) “ 8 “ 8 “ &iMar.1, July 1, Nov.', 
3. Manchester, |Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, “16j “ 8, “ 8, “ 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24] “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, “ 24, “ 245 
2. Char emagne, Pierce, — eo 3" April 1, Aug. I, Dec. ', 
3. New Lip, } | “16, “116, “16) & 8, * e, “ 4 
4. Poland, tRichardson,} “ 24, “ 2 “241 “ 16, * 16 ~ 
1, Erie, J. Funk, iMar. 1, July win * MB, .° 24 
2. Albany, (Hawkins, i 7 >< ~ - May 1, Sept. ! Jar ’ 
3. Havre, iDepeyster, | “ 16, * a a = BS FF 
4. Henri IV. iJ. Castoff. } ~~ LT? 6m © 16, & 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred i forty dollars, including Ses, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description . 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the menth from Havre—E 
(luesi ol. Aine. ’ 
C onsignees ) / Rth do Pitray, Vie! & ¢ 
j lo . 16th do Wwe and (re 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Liviné- 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 























